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JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


ONE EAST 571TH STREET 
NEW YORK 








The GALLERY of 
P. Jackson Higgs 


PAINTINGS 


11 EAST 54th STREET 
NEW YORK J 


After October Ist will remove to 


32-34 EAST 57th STREET 


ROLLS-ROYCE BUILDING 


ADJOINING AMER. ART ASSN. BLDG. , 














HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
Old and Modern 


NEW YORK 
634 5TH AVENUE 


LONDON 
35 Oxtp Bonp STREET 








THOMAS J. KERR 


Announces His Removal 
to 


Tue Frances BuiILpiInc 


Firra Avenue AT Firry-tTuirp St. 


New York City 








FERARGIL 


F. New in Price, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 














Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


f AINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 


Mexzotints Etchings 
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Milam Galleries 


PORTRAITS — PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS — ARTISTIC IRON 


SAN ANTONIO TEXAS 











RENAISSANCE GALLERIES 
1807 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
IMPORTERS of PAINTINGS 








Pid 
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NEW HOUSE 


+} GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


NEW YORK: 11 E. 57th ST. 
ST. LOUIS: 484 N. KINGSHIGHWAY 





( FHRICH 


GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 





NEW YORK 


i 36 EAST57 STREET 





























DURAND --RUEL 


NEW YORK 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 


G. R. D. STUDIO 
58 West 55ru Sr., New Yorx 
PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE 


Exhibitions by Contemporary 
Artists 1 to 6 p. m. 














NATHANIEL M. VOSE 
287 Tuaver Sr. Provipvence, R.I. 
(TWO GENERATIONS IN ART) 
PAINTINGS FRAMING 
RESTORING 





























RUTH NORTON BALL, Scxlptor 
SMALL BRONZES 
Garden Architecture 
Studio, Indian Arts Building 
BaLBoa Park, San Disco, Cat. 





GRACE HORNE’S 


GALLERIES 
Stuart at Dartmouth, BOSTON 


Throughout the season a series of 
selected exhibitions of the best in 


CONTEMPORARY ART 




















The advertising pages of Tue Art Dicest 
have become a directory of the art and an- 
tique dealers of the world. 
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Van Diemen 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 
By 


Old Masters 


NEW YORK 
21 East 57th Street 
AMSTERDAM BERLIN 


Rokin 9 Unter den Linden 17 
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BRUMMER 


GALLERY, Inc. 


Works of Art 


§5§ East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York . 


203 Bis Bd. St. Germain, Paris 














Masters’ Art Gallery 


Inc. 


Old Masters 
English School 


and 
American Paintings 
28 W. 57th St., New York City 


Tel. Circle 3555 

















MILCH GALLERIES 


American 
PAINTINGS SCULPTURE 
WATER COLORS 
DRAWINGS ETCHINGS 


Exhibitions current 
throughout the Season 


108 West 57th St., New York 
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Tue Art Dicest’s circulation in America 
is universal. It reaches every part of the na- 
tion. 








THE ART DIGEST 


Combined with THe Arcus of San Francisco 





Semi-monthly, October to May, inclusive; 


monthly, 
June, July, August and September 





Editorial and Advertising Office: 116 East 59th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Volunteer 3571 
Western Office: 2832 E. 23rd St., Oakland, Cal. 





EU ROPEAN OFFICE 
Paris, France 


Littre 43, 55 


26, rue Jacob 
Telephone: 





Published by Tue Art Dicest, Inc.; Peyton Boswell, 
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Editors All 


Tue Art Dicesr cordially invites every 
reader to consider himself a member of the staff, 
and to associate himself with the editor in 
providing news, clippings and exhibition dates. 
The magazine wants to print every bit of art 
news and opinion that is of interest to its sub- 
scribers. Won't you help it? 





Growing 

With this issue Tue Art Dicesr starts its 
fifth volume, although it does not actually enter 
the fifth year of its existence until Nov. 1. 
With this issue it also resumes its appearance as 
a twice-a-month publication. Oct. 1 formally 
opens the art year—at least in New York—and 
for the next eight months Tue Art Dicest will 
present promptly the news and opinion of what 
seems likely to be one of the busiest and most 
interesting art seasons America ever has had. 

The magazine celebrates its new volume by 
appearing with a new cover design, a new style 
of body-type and an increased number of pages. 
It intended to present a cover in two colors, but 
technical difficulties will prevent this before the 
Ist November number. 

All departments of the magazine are at the 
same time being moved to New York, to offices 
at 116 East Fifty-ninth St. For four years the 
Editorial and Circulation departments have 
been located on a country hill-top, near the little 
town of Hopewell, N. J]. Many inconveniences 
resulted, especially of communication, and it is 
felt that the production of Tue Art Dicest, in 








The BRAXTON GALLERY 
Paintings by 
BORIS DEUTSCH 
August 1 to 21 
HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 

















For 38 Years 4 homo 
_%American Art 


We plan to hold 
very few one man 
exhibitions this 
season, emphasizing 
instead a series of 
group collections— 
each one represent- 
ing the work of a 
number of the more 
notable men. 





Write for Art Notes—for timely comment on 
Art Questions. 


Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New York 











RoBERT C. VOSE 
(Established 1841) 
PAINTINGS 

by Old and Modern Masters 


CARRIG-ROHANE 


Carved Frames 


559 Boylston Street 


Copley Square BOSTON 














CHICAGO GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 





PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE 
BY 


Artists of the West and Mid-West 
Exclusively 





The Chicago Galleries offers a unique 
and valuable service through its Circu- 
lating Rental Plan of original paintings 








at $12.00 a year. 

















BELMONT GALLERIES 


576 Madison Avenue, New York 


OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Paintings Bought and Authenticated 
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F. Kleinberger 


Galleries, Inc. 
Established 1848 
ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 


and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 


# 


NEW YORK: 12 East 54th St. 
PARIS: 9 Rue de |’Echelle 

















REINHARDT 

GALLERIES 

730 Firru Ave., New York 
+ 


PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 





all its phases, in New York, will bring increased 
satisfaction to its subscribers. With its new 
facilities Tue Art Dicest hopes always to ap- 
pear promptly on its publication dates, thus 
making its news and forecasts of exhibitions as 
up-to-date as possible. 


Tue Art Dicest was created by its readers. 


It asks them now to support it with all the 


loyalty they have shown in the past, to the end 
that it may continue to be moré.and more 
useful. 





A New Calendar 


In its next number Tue Art Dicest will pre- 
sent a calendar of exhibitions at which artists 
are privileged to enter works for display or 
awards. This will be a feature for which there 
have been many requests! Artists and officials 
of societies are asked to send in data, so that 
this calendar may be as ‘complete as possible. 
Closing dates, description of objects eligible, 
and shipping directions shpuld all be included. 


Art Students 


The art schools now are in full swing. Tue 
Art Dicest, following its custom, will provide 
subscriptions extending throughout the season 
to bona fide students at approximately half 
price. This year its offer is to send 12 numbers 
for One Dollar. Blanks will be mailed to all the 
art schools in a few days, but no school with stu- 
dents wanting to subscribe need wait for them. 

















DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


Egyptian, Greek and 
Persian Antiquities 


BANKERS TRUST BUILDING 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 


Opp. American Mission 
CAIRO 


2 Place Vendome 
PARIS 











Robert Hyman & Son 


OLD PORTRAITS AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


653 Lexington Ave. (near 55th St.) 
Tel: Wickersham 7556 NEW YORK 








YUNT 
ART GALLERIES 


ca 


AMERICAN 


AND 


FOREIGN PAINTINGS 


Sd 


1026 Baltimore Avenue 
KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 











GALERIE 
BEAUX ARTS 


OF SAN FRANCISCO (166 Geary St.) 
During June 


GROUP SHOW BY MEMBERS 








BABCOCK 


GALLERIES 
5 East 57th Street N.Y 
Paintings—Water Colours 
Etchings 





ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


[Late of 175 Piccadilly, London] 


IMPORTER OF 
FINE PAINTINGS 


4 East 56ru Sr. New York 


In the meanwhile Mr. Newton may be 
reached at Guaranty Trust Co., 50 Pall 
Mall, London, England. 


(Cables to Newton Guarpamal, London) 
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ALBERT ROULLIER 
ART GALLERIES 





specialists 
fine prints 
both old and 


modern for 


amateurs 


and 


collectors 
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414 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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E. & A. SILBERMAN 





Old Masters - Antiques 





133 EAST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 


5 Seilerstatte, Vienna 

















Morton Galleries 
49 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 





Paintings by Younc AMERICANS 














CALO GALLERIES 
Established 1875 
WE BUY AND SELL PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ARTISTS 
128 West 49th Street, New York 
Tel.: Bryant 6739 Bet. B’way and 6th Ave. 











Member Antique & Decorative Arts League 


HERZOG GALLERIES 
OF HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PAINTINGS ANTIQUES 
OBJETS D’ART 
3619 Main St. Correspondence invited 














J. J. Gillespie Company 
Established 1832 
Paintings, Etchings, Mezzotints 
English Antique Furniture 
639 Liberty Avenue 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 

















Pascal M. Gatterdam 
ART GALLERY 
Fine Paintings 


145 W. 57th St. New York City 
Chase Bank Bldg. 








COURVOISIER 


LITTLE GALLERY 


Etchings - Fine Prints 
474 Post 
SAN FRANCISCO - - - CALIFORNIA 
Framing—-Gilding—Gold Leaf Work 
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Purnell Galleries 


OF BALTIMORE 
PAINTINGS 





Prints 
Osyects or ArT 


Bronzes FRAMES 
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New York, N.Y. 
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Volume V 


New York, N. Y.., Ist October, 1930 


me wtues t 


European Editor 
H. §. CIOLKOWSKI 
26, rue Jacob, Paris 











A King’s Gift 


Head of a Goddess by Praxiteles (?) 


The gifts kings make should be royal. So, 
when the excavations at Butrinto, in Alvania, 
brought forth a beautiful head which the experts 
said was by Praxiteles (400-330 [?] B. C.), 
whom the ancients regarded as the king of all 
sculptors, King Zogu made a present of it to 
his friend Mussolini, who rules Italy. Since 
Butrinto (Buthrotum) became a Roman colony 
under the empire, there may be some question 
as to whether the head 
copy of a Greek original now lost, and whether 
the official experts may not have been over- 
zealous in their efforts to please royalty. 





Currier & Ives Revived 

The. grandson of one of the founders of the 
famous lithograph house of Currier & Ives has 
revived the old name to resume production of 
Currier & Ives prints in the modern manner, 
according to the Chicago Evening Post. The 
new series deals with modern sporting events 
such as the Dempsey-Tunney fights, LaCoste 
defeating Tilden at tennis, Man o’ War win- 
ning the Belmont Stakes, and Babe Ruth hit- 
ting one “over the fence.” 

The Walden: Book Shop handles the new 
Currier & Ives prints in Chicago. They are not 
in the old style lithography, but in, the new 
process of intagliotone, an intricate operation 
susceptible to delicacies of color and softness 
of effect. 





A Beloved Character Dies 
The conductor of the “Toonerville Trolley” is 
dead. George A. Imas, the original “skipper” 
and the inspiration of Fontaine Fox in his 
“Toonerville Folks,” is dead at his home in 
West Orange, New Jersey. He was fifty-three. 


is not a Roman ° 











~ Number 1 


Albright, an “Old Master,” From Illinois 





“Memories of the Past,” by Ivan Le Lorraine Albright 


America’s “Old Master.” Such might well be 
the title of Ivan Le Lorraine Albright. “All the 
realism of detail of an old master combined 
with a broad modern touch,” is the way one 
critic described his first collective exhibition of 
paintings, held recently at the Walden-Duden- 


sing Galleries of Chicago. Tue Art Dicest 
reproduces “Memories of the Past,” included 
last year in the Carnegie International and 
later in the Chicago artists’ exhibition at the 
Art Institute, where many found it the most 
striking picture in the show. 

Connected with no definite school or group, 
Albright has exhibited in almost every gallery 
of importance in America. Everywhere his art 
has caused disturbance. His “Woman,” a mer- 
ciless analytical portrait of one “whom life 
has marked all too freely,” when exhibited in 
Cleveland got so on the nerves of those in 
authority that it was removed, to be replaced 


later by public demand. It was his “The Line- 


| man” that created such strenuous protest a few 


years ago. Albright paints but two pictures a 


| year, and this show included nine works. 


The Chicago Daily News called Albright 
perhaps our most thoroughgoing Midwestern 
artist: “His art is a sort of distilled realism. 
Not made to sell but rather for the sheer fun 
of painting them, his pictures may belong in 
museums rather than in homes.” 

Irwin St. John Tucker in the Chicago Herald 
Examiner: “The pictures of Ivan Le Lorraine 
Albright fall into the same category as Poe’s 
tales of horror; there is a frightful fascination 
about them that makes the beholder return to 
the scene of the torture. 

“There is a class of persons whose lives run 
smoothly even to boredom, to whom nothing 
ever happens, and who seek a thrill for jaded 


. nerves in a quest for ugliness and decay to 
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offset the silken machinery of too-civilized life. 
To such, this man’s art doubtless comes as a 
godsend. ... 

“Why should he paint a woman with flesh 
the color of a corpse drowned six weeks? There 
is no answer to that question. An indignant 
society leader once made a speech (so the story 
goes) quoting as evidence of the scornful atti- 
tude of men toward their complementary sex a 
scrambled poem, thus: 

*“Q Woman! in our hours of ease 

Uncertain, coy and hard to please; 

But seen too oft, familiar with thy face 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.’ ” 





“No Better Man” 


Lloyd LaPage Rollins, who succeeded Mrs. 
Cornelia B. Sage Quinton as director of the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor, has 
now assumed his new duties. Mr. Rollins re- 
cently returned from Europe where he con- 
ducted an art study tour for the Bureau of 
University Travel. 

Following graduation from the University of 
California, the new director took a post-gradu- 
ate course in art at Harvard, receiving his mas- 
ters degree. Twice he was given a Carnegie 
Traveling Fellowship in Fine Arts and went to 
Europe for further study. While at Harvard 
Mr. Rollins trained himself specially for mu- 
seum work, being connected with the Fogg 
Museum there. Professor Eugene Neuhaus of 
the University of California, speaking for him- 
self and Professor Oliver Miles Washburn, 
chairman of the university’s art department, 
said: 

“We think well of him. We feel gratified that 
a man of his training is to come to that very 
important institution. We don’t think the 
board could have selected a better man.” 





Heads Denver Museum 

Cyril Kay-Scott, head of the Santa Fe Art 
School, has been appointed director of the 
Denver Art Museum to succeed Miss Anne 
Evans, acting director. Mr. Kay-Scott will con- 
tinue his duties as director of the art school, 
spending his winters in Denver and his summers 
in Santa Fe. Winter courses will go on as usual 
under the other members of the faculty, Gerald 
Cassidy, Maud Simmons West, Claire Dieman, 
Earl William Scott and Ina Sizer Cassidy. 





Speckels Prizes Awarded 


The two prizes offered by Mrs. A. B. Speck- 
els to the California School of Design for posters 
to hang in the foyer of the Travers Theatre 
were awarded to Mlle. Yliane Labaudt and R. 
Chesse. Judges were Mrs. A. B. Spreckels, 
Mrs. M. Snell-Cobb, Mrs. J. B. McAdam, Regi- 
nald Travers, Edgar Walter of the California 
School of Fine Arts and Mildred E. McLouth 
of the Berkeley Museum. 





Roseland Paints Lincoln 


A historically accurate portrait of Abraham 
Lincoln in his study by Harry Roseland is to 
be presented to the Lincoln High School, Staten 
Island, by public subscription. Contributions 
may be made to William E. Grady, District 
Superintendent of Schools. 





French Museum Gets Bequest 
The Museum of French Art of the French 
Institute in New York will receive $45,000 
under the will of McDougall Hawkes, a former 
member of the institute. Suzanne Chounard, a 
co-worker of Mr. Hawkes, at the institute, 
gets $34,000. 





An Original Note 


“The Ascension,” by Vadim A. Chernoff. 


In his “Ascension” for the Church of the 
Strangers in New York, Vadim A. Chernoff has 
touched an original note by deliberately avoid- 
ing the streotyped form of ecclesiastical paint- 
ing as well as the imitation of any period. 

Eleven of the apostles are depicted. The 
twelfth human figure, in the foreground, is the 
Stranger. “Instead of depicting Christ as physi- 
cally ascending,” said the artist, “I have por- 
trayed the Stranger’s vision of him as already 
in the glory of Heaven. The figure of the 
Stranger is not iconographically correct, but to 
me he personifies the spirit of the Church of 
the Stranger.” 

Mr. Chernoff, who is an art historian and 
expert as well as a painter, will be remembered 
by the art world as the star witness for the 
plaintiff in the case of Hahn vs. Duveen, in- 
volving the authenticity of Mme. Hahn’s Leon- 
ardo da Vinci. 





Two Cities Share Gift 


James: F. Ballard, who has given almost 
$1,000,000 worth of rugs to art museums, has 
purchased the rug collection of V. D. Clif of 
Detroit and will give it to the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis and the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. In the Cliff collection are rare rugs 
from Persia, ‘India, the Caucasus, Spain, Meso- 
potamia and Anatolia. One example, a small 
XVI century Damascus rug in the Hispano- 
Moresque style, is valued at $15,000. 

In 1923 Ballard gave to the Metropolitan 
Museum a collection of oriental rugs valued at 
$500,000. More recently he gave the St. Louis 
Art Museum a $250,000 collection of rugs. 





If Giotto Had the Job! 


At Corning, N. Y., a local pastor has almost 
doubled the attendance at his church by using 
large and showy posters to advertise “coming 
attractions.” He says he is fighting the amuse- 
ment houses “with their own weapons.’ 








Shame, Jersey City! 


An announcement of the transactions at the 
annual meeting of the American Association for 
Adult Education in Chicago reveals the startling 
information that every city in the United 
States of more than 250,000 population has at 
least one museum of art—with the single 
exception of Jersey City. Of cities having 
between 100,000 and 250,000 population 40 
percent have at least one museum, while 13 
percent of the cities above 25,000 have such 
institutions. 


The Providence Journal: “The public patron- 
age of these institutions, of course, is the chief 
measurement of their service to their communi- 
ties. There are 31,000,000 people living in those 
American cities of more than 25,000 population 
that have museums, and the recorded attend- 
ance at the museums is more than 21,000,000 
a year. 

“The museum in its real sense is older than 
the nation itself. The first one was founded at 
Charleston, S. C., in 1773. ‘There are many 
which have had a long prestige, and the multi- 
plication of such institutions has been rapid -in 
the past forty years, especially art museums. 
Their service to the community has been 
enormously expanded. In the earlier days, and 
up to a period comparatively recent, the func- 
tion of museums was regarded as consisting 
solely of the exhibition of their collections. 
Thousands of strange objects were assembled, 
and if the public had an opportunity to see 
them that was all that was necessary. But 
what was once static has now become dynamic, 
and the important service to be rendered is the 
interpretation of the objects exhibited. This is 
accomplished in various ways, through skillful 
explanatory labeling, lectures, published bul- 
letins and gallery guidance for groups of visitors, 
and by loans of collections and equipment to 
schools. The museum has become a vital factor 
in the educational and cultural life of the 
community.” 





Northwest Holds Annual 


The galleries of the Seattle Institute of Art 
will be the scene during October of the 16th 
annual exhibition of* Northwest artists. Here- 
tofore the annual has included work from the 
entire Pacific Coast, but this year, due to the 
advice of John Davis Hatch, director, it will be 
limited to artists residing in the Northwest 
only, including British Columbia and Alaska. 
A popular prize is being offered. 

“The response of the public to these annuals 
has been very gratifying to the institute in its 
efforts to secure recognition of contemporary 
work,” said the institute’s news letter. “The 
contemporaries are continuously seeking a 
place in the sun, and while they possess the 
utmost respect and admiration for the old mas- 
ters’ work, in many instances they deplore the 
fetish of the general public for the latter, and 
point to its dominance as that of a ‘dead man 
at the wheel.’” 





A Mestrovic Mess 

Why can’t American art writers get together? 
Why maltreat the spelling of a foreign artist’s 
name. There is Mestrovic, the Yugoslav sculp- 
tor. The New York Times recently spelled 
it “Maestrovich.” A little later the Detroit 
News made it “Meshtrovich.” In Chicago, 
where his two gigantic mounted Indians guard 
the entrance to Grant Park, some of the papers 
spell it “Mestrovik.” However, most of the 
London and New York writers agree on “Mes- 
trovic.” Surely the sculptor is big enough to 
be entitled to finality on his own name. 
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Dr. P. M. Lovell’s Demonstration Health 
House, by Richard J]. Neutra. 


The two best recognized proponents of mod- 
ern architecture in America are two friends in 
Los Angeles, Richard J. Neutra and R. M. 
Schindler. Both of them are recognized in 
Europe as leaders in the modern movement. 
Los Angeles, with its ideal climate and its free- 
dom from conventional styles (it has substi- 
tuted a banal Hispano-Moresque for stereo- 
typed banalities), has afforded both of them 
some measure of liberty and enough of oppor- 
tunity. Both studied under Frank Lloyd Wright, 
architectural iconoclast; both were sent to Los 
Angeles by him to carry out a Wright commis- 
sion, and both, being welcomed there, stayed. 

While there is no dispute between these two 
old friends, there is plenty of dispute between 
their admirers. Neutra is a functionalist, while 


California Garden Apartménts, by Neutra. 
Indicate Out-of-Doors Attitude. 


Schindler uses his architecture to express the 
modern sense of life. Fine points? But listen. 
Neutra constructs a building without any idea 
of expressing aesthetic feeling. He makes it 
practical; he does his best to have it perform 
its “function;” and’ his admirers say that in 
doing this he is creating structures that are 
aesthetic in every sense,—as aesthetic as a 
beautiful automobile, or as the splendid form 
in a power plant. Schindler’s admirers, on the 
other hand, say that, regardless of use (which 
he never disregards), he produces structures 
that have the spirit of the new age—especially 
of California’s Southland. 

Herewith are presented examples of Neutra’s 
work, based on the “functionalist” principles of 
H. Louis Sullivan and the “constructivist” creed 


Rebel in American Architecture 


Windows 





Garden Apartments and Roof Garden, 
by Richard J]. Neutra. 


of Frank Lloyd Wright. The one that has 
attracted most attention is the “Demonstration 
Health House” built for Dr. P. M. Lovell, on 
the mountainside in Hollywood, overlooking 
Los Angeles. Some in answering the question, 
“Ts it art?” have regarded it as merely practi- 
cal; others as combining the practical with the 
aesthetic. Someone once said that when a 
practical thing is made with more beauty than 
it needs to fulfill its function it becomes art. 
But is that fair? Let the readers of Tue Art 
Dicest think it over. 

In an early number Tue Art Dicesr will 
present the architecture of R. M. Schindler. 
That will be easier. There cannot be much 
question as to its aethetic value. Neutra is the 
villain of the piece. 





Modern Architects 


The Toledo Museum of Art in September 
gave an exhibition of modern Viennese archi- 
tecture as contrasted with some recent Toledo 
architecture. The Viennese designs were main- 
ly by Peter Behrens and the architects working 
in the Academy of Fine Arts of Vienna under 
him. The subjects covered factory buildings, 
airplane landings, hangars, monuments, steam- 
ships, stadiums, theatres, garages, country 
houses, hotels, crematories, churches, tomb- 
stones, power stations, and even traffic regula- 
tion fixtures. 

And all of this was shown, as the introduc- 
tion to the catalogue points out, in the first 
unit of a modern American museum designed in 
Greek architecture! The writer of the fore- 
word may have had his tongue in his cheek, 
for at the conclusion he gives a masterly defini- 
tion of modernism in architecture, which some 
critics have said does not belong in the realm 
of aesthetics. He thinks it does. To quote: 

“Imitators of the modern architects just as 
the imitators of the modern painters, work from 
external evidences only, instead of from the 
core outward, and throw together flat roofs, 
huge sheets of glass, plane surfaces of concrete 
into meaningless hybrids. 

“To understand the new movement and dif- 
ferentiate between the true and the false, it is 
necessary to understand the objective of these 
builders. Bruno Taut, the Berlin architect, 
sets it forth as follows: 


“1. The first and foremost point at issue in 





any building should be how to attain the utter- 
most utility. 

“2. The material employed and the con- 
struction adopted should be entirely subservient 


to the first principle. 


“3. Beauty originates from the direct rela- 
tionship between building and purpose, from 
the natural qualities of the material and from 
elegance of construction. 


“4. The aesthetics of modern architecture 
recognize no demarcations between facade and 
ground plan, road and courtyard or between 
the back or front of a building. Nor does any 
detail exist for its own purpose alone, but 
should be designed to serve as a necessary part 
in the general plan. Everything that functions 
well, looks well. We simply do not believe that 
anything can look unsightly and yet function 
well. 


“oc 


5. The house, as a whole as well as in de- 
tail, forfeits both demarcation and isolation. In 
the same way that the details depend on their 
common interplay, so does the house depend 
on its comrades. It is the result of collective 
and social ideas. Thus repetition is not unde- 
sirable—on the contrary it is the most impor- 
tant factor in art. The same constructions for 
the same requirements, for which exceptions 
should only be made in the case of exceptional 
requirements. Special requirements, for which 
exceptions in repetitions of style would be made, 
we admit only, or principally, in a building of 
collective, that is to say, social significance. 
“He adds that the simple thesis for the new 
aesthetic ought to be the following: “The aim 








of architecture is the creation of the perfect, 
and therefore also beautiful, efficiency.’ ” 


[EDITORIAL NOTE—Any museum wanting 
a modern building should write to R. N. Schin- 
dler, 835 Kingroad, Los Angeles, Cal. He drew 
plans for Oakland, but Oakland couldn’t use 
them. They are ready.) 





Throw No Stones! 


Models of glass apartment houses and homes 
are being exhibited by Frank Lloyd Wright at 
the Art Institute of Chicago (until Oct. 12). 
One of the models shows a structure 20 stories 
high. It is announced that three of these sky- 
scrapers are to be built in New York and one 
in Chicago. The building is hung on a core of 
concrete retaining walls. Every apartment is 
a duplex, the living room carrying through both 
floors. The bedroom stories are set in a con- 
tinuous steel truss cantilevered at an angle, so 
that on the inside this story forms a balcony 
across the living room. 

Since glass can be made in many colors, this 
latest Frank Lloyd Wright idea opens a new 
field for design. 





Invites World’s Architects 

The American Institute of Architects has 
invited the International Congress of Architects 
to hold its 1931 meeting in the United States. 
The opening sessions are planned for Washing- 
ton, in connection with the annual convention 
of the institute. Later the convention will hold 
sessions in New York. 
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Faggi Will Hold New York Exhibition 





St. Joseph Door, by Alfeo Faggi 


On its cover this issue THe Art Dicest 
reproduces, by courtesy of Mrs. John D. Rock- 
efeller, Jr., a head of Robert Frost, American 
poet (born in San Francisco in 1875), by Alfeo 
Faggi. There is a peculiar bond between the 
poet and the artists of America, because when 
his first volume appeared in 1913 some of the 
work had been denied publication for 20 years, 
and even then he had to look to London for 
recognition, for a “A Boy’s Will” was pub- 
lished in America only in 1915. In the second 
volume, “North of Boston,” published in Lon- 
don in 1914 and in New York in 1915, some 
of the work had been denied publication for 





poignant sensitiveness of Faggi’s “Frost” has 
been commented upon. 

The Ferargil Galleries, New York, will hold 
an exhibition of Faggi’s sculpture from Oct. 20 
to Nov: 8, and Mrs. Rockefeller will loan this 
head of Robert Frost. 

There has been installed at Woods Hole, 
Mass., in the chapel and bell tower which has 
been dedicated to Pasteur and Mandell, a large 
bronze door by Faggi. The chapel is the gift 
of Mrs. Frances Crane Lillie and was designed 
by the Boston architect, Charles Coolidge. The 
door is in six panels and depicts scenes from 
the life of St. Joseph. The work is typical of 


10 years. His “New Hampshire” and “Selected | the art of Faggi, and has within it the essence 


Poems” appeared in 1923. The strange and 





| 


of both the modern and the primitive 





An American Gesture 


Mussolini carries a chip on his shoulder. He 
doesn’t want his Italy to have anything to do 
with outsiders. If an American art magazine 
asks his government for photographs and mate- 
rial on subjects which interest the whole world, 
the letter making such request is ignored—not 
even acknowledged. Therefore there is mystery 
in the fact that Italy under Mussolini has 
accepted the aid of Samuel H. Kress, New York 
multimillionaire, in restoring several of its 
ancient and historic monuments from decay and 
ruin. Some of these projects financed by Mr. 
Kress are described by Luigi Jakopin in the 
Detroit News. 

“Among the treasures for the restoration of 
which Mr. Kress provided the funds last fall 
is a beautiful IV century Doric column; the 
only one remaining of the famous temple of 
Ibera Lavinia, the largest of the temples of 
ancient Croton, where Pythagoras taught for 
many years. This temple originally had 48 
columns of the same size as the remaining one 
and was covered with marble tiles and decorated 
in the interior with paintings of the celebrated 
Zeusi. After having been sacked by Hannibal, 
by Fulvio Flano and by Pompeo, it soon fell to 
ruins. . . . In the middle of the most flourishing 
period of the Italian’ Renaissance 46 columns 
were removed, to be used in the building of the 
Fortress of Cotrone and for the building of the 
Cathedral. Of the two columns which then 
remained one was destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1638 A. D. The remaining column, before 
its restoration, threatened to sink. 

“The restoration of the monumental Roman 
Basilica of St. Euphemia, a church that is now 
completely hidden by poor houses, is another 
project under way. The three aisles of the 
interior are divided by pillars of the IX cen- 
tury, of Byzantine and Roman character. The 
dome has some fine frescoes of 1500....A 
third undertaking is completion of the restora- 
tion work on the Ducal Palace of Mantua. 
This work will save one of the largest and most 
beautiful Italian palaces from abandon and 
decay. . . . The new work will concentrate on 
the restoration of the boudoir of Isabella d’Este, 
made famous by the poet Tasso. When it is 
completed one will be able to see as far as 
possible this colossal palace as it was in ancient 
times. It will represent one of the glories of 
Italian art. 

“The restoration of the floor and crypt of 
St. John the Evangelist, the most ancient 
church of Ravenna, built in the IV century as 
a votive offering of Galla Plasidea (sister to 
the Roman Emperor Onorio), after having been 
in great danger during a storm at sea, is also 
being completed. . . . The work will restore 
to the interior of the church its original aspect. 
This church is also famous for some original 
frescoes of Giotto, representing the Evangelists 
and Doctors of the church.” 





Stransky Brings Pictures 


Josef Stransky, former symphonic director 
and now a member of the newly organized 
Wildenstein Galleries of New York, recently 
returned from Europe with a large collection 
of XVIII century French paintings and im- 
portant portraits. Included are canvases by 
Renoir, Manet, Van Gogh, Degas and Gau- 
guin as well as a painting by Rembrandt. 

Mr. Stransky’s own collection of French 
art is said to be one of the most comprehen- 
sive in the United States. 





Catalogs of art schools may be consulted by 
any reader at Tue Art Dicest office, 116 East 
59th St. 
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Hearst Buys Interior 





Panel from Stained Glass Windows. Dating 
about 1585. 


“The Great Chamber” of Gilling Castle, 
Yorkshire, England, one of the finest, if not 
the finest, Elizabethan rooms extant, has been 
acquired by William Randolph Hearst from 
Arthur S. Vernay, antiques dealer of London 
and New York. Mr. Hearst will dismantle the 
room and re-erect it in the old Norman castle 
at St. Donat, South Wales, which he bought 
five years ago and has since made a veritable 
treasure house of English antiquities. Before 


From the 





Days of Good Queen Bess 





View of “The Great Chamber,” of Gilling Castle, with Light from Stained Glass Windows 
Illuminating It. 


Mr. Hearst’s purchase there were rumors the 
chamber would come to America. In the castle, 
it is said, the walls will be adorned with the 
priceless tapestries which Mr. Hearst’s mother, 
Mrs. Phoebe Hearst’ (of California), brought 
to America. 


“The Great Chamber” was completed in 1585 
for Sir William WBairfax who succeeded his 
father, Sir Nicholas, in 1571. The principal 
panel bears the arms of Sir William; the large 
panel in the upper central part, the royal arms 
of Elizabeth, France and England quarterly, 
encircled with the Garter and charged with the 
motto of the order, Its frieze might well be 
called a “register off all ye gentlemen of York- 
shire” of Sir William’s time, since it displays 450 
shields, seven of which are blank. Much of it 


was the work of a Dutchman, Bernard Dininck- 
hoff, who signed one of the panels with the 
date 1585. 

Of major value are the three stained glass 
windows. The large bay window displays the 
heraldry and genealogy of the Fairfax family, 
the south window that of the Stapletons, the 
family of Sir William’s second wife, and the 
east window that of the Constable family. 

John Bilson wrote of it in 1907 in the York- 
shire Archaeological Journal: “The room is 
certainly one of the most beautiful rooms of the 
Elizabethan period which remains. with us. Its 
whole appearance enables us to realize, perhaps 
more clearly than does any other single room, 
what the stately interiors of Elizabeth’s days 
were like.” 





A New Institution 


Tue Art Dicest has received several letters 
asking for information .concerning “circulating 
libraries” of pictures—an institution in the 
making, which in years to come may achieve 
an importance equal in its way to that of the 
“public library.” Recognitioh of the need of 
such facilities seems to be world wide. For the 
benefit of those interested in the idea, the fol- 
lowing is quoted from the New York Sun: 

“A scheme to establish a _picture-lending 
library is outlined in a letter to the New States- 
man from the chairman and the secretary of 
the Soho Gallery of London. They propose ‘to 
collect a representative selection of the works 
of modern artists,’ their choice of paintings to 
be guided partly by an advisory committee of 
artists and critics. New pictures would be 
added continually, old ones sold to members of 
the library or discarded. Members could. borrow 
pictures for three months for an annual sub- 
scription sufficient to cover the cost of the 
enterprise. Criticisms and suggestions from 
members as to selection of paintings would be 
welcomed, it is explained, and the number of 
pictures would be large enough to assure a wide 
choice to borrowers. 





“Those who advance this proposal point out 
that such a circulating library of paintings 
would aid contemporary artists, for it would 
offer opportunities to display their work in an 
attractive form where it ought to be displayed 
—in the homes of potential buyers. Moreover, 
through this service a large group of persons 
not able to afford original works of art of the 
highest class could *decorate their homes with 
paintings of merit. 


“Similar plans have been tried in this country 
by one or two art associations. Such service 
need not be confined to paintings but may 
include sculpture and decorative art. The pic- 
ture-lending service offered by the New York 
Public Library, which sends into circulation 
several thousand prints of paintings, sculpture, 
design and ornament, is still another means of 
providing art for the many. Library cards used 
in borrowing books may be used for pictures. 
From good color-prints of masterpieces of vari- 
ous schools of art, both foreign and American, 
those who strive to develop their appreciation 
through genuine aesthetic experience may gain 
both pleasure and sound art education.” 





Art books can be ordered through Tue Art 
Dicest at no more than the regular publisher's 
prices. Address: 116 East 59th St. 





‘6 ° * 99 
Tropicalia 

The Lucy Lamar Galleries opened the new 
season with an exhibition called “Tropicalia,” 
featuring screens and panels by Don Blanding 
and Earl Chalenger, to continue until Oct. 15. 
Both the artists have lived for the past 14 
years in the Hawaiian Islands, and in these 
works, the subjects of which are tropical fish, 
birds and plants, each gives his own interpreta- 
tion of life in the South Seas. Augmenting 
“Tropicalia” are a number of old masters and 
a display of contemporary furniture designed 
by Frances Miller. 

New York American: “The numerous panels 
and screens depict, in amazing variety, tropical 
life. Their exotic jungle flowers, sea flora, lace- 
like patterns of brilliant colorings on screen 
and canvas, lend themselves admirably to mod- 
ern decoration.” 





Sculpture on a Roof 


In London during the Summer there was 
held in the roof garden of the big Selfridge 
store an exhibition of sculpture by the London 
Group. The most written about piece was 
Jacob Epstein’s head of the negro actor Paul 
Robeson, lent by Hugh Walpole. Thousands 
visited the show. 
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The Lingo of Art 
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The Puritan !!!! 


In an effort to correct the “erroneous” idea 
that the Puritan was hostile to art, Professor 
Kenneth B. Murdock of Harvard University 
spoke recently on “The Puritan as an Artist,” 
in a series of three lectures given at the Har- 
vard Summer School. 

“One reason for the myth of the Puritan’s 
constant enmity to art,” said Professor Mur- 
dock, “is that he restricted some things which 
are or may be beautiful, but this was not 
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because they were beautiful but because they 
seemed to him to involve a greater expense of 
time and money than could be allowed them in 
a new colony. The other arguments for the 
Puritan’s hostility to art seem to prove no 
more. The Puritan, however, did limit his scope 
as an artist by his constant preoccupation with 
religious and moral values, and his constant 
desire to teach. The most important thing to 
remember in judging him as an artist is that 
he was on the frontier of a wilderness, and 
that by necessity practical considerations came 
first. He must be fed, and housed and clothed, 
whether he had paintings or music or poetry 
or not, and his shortcomings as an artist are 
often to be explained by the fact that the task 
of supplying the necessities of life was too 
great to leave time for other concerns. 

“Great art is not usually produced when it 
is necessary to regard art as less than of major 
importance, and the Puritans produced little 
great art. None the less, remembering the 
frontier conditions under which most Puritans 
lived, the gravity of the task they faced here, 
and their determination first Of all to build a 
strong church and state, the really surprising 
thing is not that they accomplished so little 
artistically, but that they accomplished so 
much.” 





In 1001930 A.D. 


Something like 1,000,000 years hence when 
the recession of the next glacial age enables 
a new race of men to develop on the earth, 
they will find a steel and concrete pyramid in 
the Arkansas Ozarks, built 130 feet high on a 
base of natural rock 1,000 feet thick, and if 
they will drill into it they will reach chambers 
containing the records of the present age, es- 
pecially selected by its builder, William Hope 
Harvey, the “Coin” Harvey of Bryan’s “first 
battle” for the free coinage of silver. But ac- 
cording to Harvey, now nearly 80, it will not be 
a new glacial age that will destroy the present 
civilization, but social catastrophe bred within. 

Harvey, through books and manuscripts her- 
metically sealed, will warn the new race of 
men of the pitfalls into which he presupposes 
the old race will fall. In addition there will 
be photographs and descriptions of the inven- 
tions which, according to Harvey, “have re- 
leased man from drudgery only to make him 
a slave to the machine.” 

If some rare book collector of 1,000,000 years 
hence happens on Harvey’s pyramid! 
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O, Sir Joseph! 


According to Frank Rutter, eminent British 
art critic, writing in the London Sunday Times, 
the sales at the last exhibition of the Royal 
Academy broke all records, 322 works finding 
buyers. The total included 129 oil paintings, 
102 black-and-whites, 64 water colors, 22 sculp- 
tures and 5 miniatures. Mr. Rutter does not 
mince words, but gives fulsome credit to Sir 
Joseph Duveen, Baronet (soon to be a peer of 
the realm), whose campaign for British art, 
paid for with profits derived from the sale of 
ancient works to Americans, “seems to have 
created a new public of middle-class picture- 
buyers,” who have “come to the rescue of con- 
temporary British artists.” 

Alas, in spite of all his American derived mil- 
lions, Sir Joseph has not done anything for the 
artists of America! Tue Art Dicest heard the 
rumor nearly two years ago, and printed it, that 
Sir Joseph was going to do something for con- 
temporary American art, but evidently THe 
Art Dicesrt erred. 

Wrote Mr. Rutter: “Contrary to all expecta- 
tions, the sales at the Royal Academy this year 
have been exceptionally brisk and numerous. 
While antique dealers all over the world have 
been lamenting the American slump and groan- 
ing about the worst year within living memory 
for the fine art trade, modern British art seems 
not only to have weathered the storm but to 
have prospered more than usual. Indeed, it is 
announced that the Royal Academy has had a 
record year, 322 works having been sold at a 
total sum never previously reached. 

“This happy and unexpected result, so grati- 
fying to the president and council of the Royal 
Academy, must in some measure be attributed 
to the energetic campaign for British art con- 
ducted during the last few years by Sir Joseph 
Duveen’s foundation, the ‘British Artists’ Exhi- 
bitions.’ This organization by means of its 
numerous exhibitions in the provinces and its 
widespread publicity, seems to have created a 
new public of middle-class picture-buyers, and 
these evidently come to the rescue of contem- 
porary British artists at a time when most 
regular art collectors have temporarily ceased 
collecting. 


The Bodhisattva Wen-shu Pu-sa 


For 1,200 years the head reproduced above in ] 


two poses was attached to a figure in the rock 
temple cave of Tien Lung Shan (Heavenly 
Dragon Mountain) in China. Previous revolu- 
tions left the cave consecrate. But the present 
one has more in it*of the modern Occidental 
craze for money. And so patriotic Soldiers— 
no matter on whose side—broke the heads off 
the figures and sald them to a “foreign devil” 
of an art dealer. The “devil” in this particular 
instance was the gently spoken Grace Nichol- 
son of Pasadena, who really has nothing dia- 
bolical about her, and who in her Pasadena 
galleries may burn incense but never brimstone. 

The figure is that of the Bodhisattva Wen- 
shu Pu-sa, a disciple of Buddha, one of the 
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Coveted Peace Is Here for the Occident 


Side View of the Bodhisattva 


Triad, and known as the personification of 
Transcendent Wisdom. It is a major work of 
art, of the middle T’ang Dynasty (650-750 
A. D.), when, under Empress Wu Hou, Chinese 
sculpture reached its zenith of beauty and ex- 
pression. The head, broken from a sandstone 
figure carved out of the solid walls of the 
mountain, is declared to be one of the finest 
Chinese sculptures in existence. 

It is the potential Buddha whose introspec- 
tion is expressed, with calm and tranquility 
marking the supreme poise of spiritual con- 
sciousness. To the world-weary soul, suffering 
from restlessness of spirit springing from living 
for external objectives, the contemplation of 
this. head may bring coveted peace. 
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Would Velasquez Have 


Used a Camerar 





“Arthur Millier,” by Edward Weston 


Reproduced herewith is a photograph of Ar- 
thur Millier, well known art critic of the Los 
Angeles Times, by Edward Weston, perhaps 
America’s greatest exponent of photographic 
art. It might well be called a triumph of 
photography. Extracts from an article on 
“Photography—Not Pictorial” by Mr. Weston 
as printed in Camera Craft follow: 

“No photographer can equal emotionally nor 
aesthetically the work of a fine painter, both 
having the same end in view—that is, the paint- 
er’s viewpoint. Nor can the painter begin to 
equal the photographer in his particular field. 

“The camera then, used as a means of ex- 
pression, must have inherent qualities either 
different or greater than those of any other me- 
dium; otherwise, it has no value at all, except 
for commerce, science, or as a week-end hobby 





for weary business men—which would be fine 


| if they did not expose their results to the pub- 


lic as art! 


“William Blake wrote: ‘Man is led to be- 
lieve a lie, when he sees with, not through the 
eye. And the camera—the lens—can do that 
very thing—enable one to see through the eye, 
augmenting the eye, seeing more than the eye 
sees, exaggerating details, recording surfaces, 
textures that the human hand could not render 
with the most skill and labor. Indeed what 
painter would want to—his work would become 
niggling, petty, tight! But in a photograph 
this way of seeing is legitimate, logical. 

“In a word let us have photographic beauty! 
Is it art—can it be? Who knows or cares! 
It is a vital new way of seeing, it belongs to 
our day and age, its possibilities have only 
been touched upon. So why bother about art 
—a word so abused it is almost obsolete. But 
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for the sake of discussion, the difference be- 
tween good and bad art lies in the minds that 
created, rather than in skill of hands; a fine 
technician may be a very bad artist, but a fine 
artist usually makes himself a fine technician 
to better express his thought. The camera not 
only sees differently with each worker using it, 
but sees differently than the eyes see: focal 
lengths. 

“t cannot help feeling—and others have, too 
—that certain great painters of the past actual- 
ly had photographic eyes—born in this age 
they might well have used the camera. For 
instance, Velazquez. Diego Rivera wrote of 
him: ‘The talent of Velazquez manifesting it- 
self in coincidence with the image of the phys- 
ical world, his genius would have led him to 
select the technique most adequate for the pur- 
pose: that is to say, photography.’ 

“Photography has or will eventually negate 
much painting—for which the painter should 
be deeply grateful: relieving him, as it were, 
from certain public demands, representation, 
objective seeing. Rivera I overheard say in a 
heated discussion once at an exhibit of pho- 
tographs in Mexico: ‘I would rather have one 
of these photographs than any realistic paint- 
ing: such work makes realistic painting super- 
fluous.’ ” 





Awe of Antiquity 


Padraic Colum in writing of George Darley’s 
poetry in the Saturday Review of Literature 
says that “Nepenthe” should be read “for the 
pictures that come to us as in a flight over 
mountains, through seas, and across deserts. 
The second canto opens with an apostrophe to 
Antiquity which the poet sets over against 
Time. I know no passage in poetry that gives 
so much of the sense of awe that comes to us 
from the sculptures of Egypt, Babylon, Persia, 
Mexico, than does some of the lines in this 
apostrophe.” Then he quotes: 

“Still at thy works in mute amaze, 
Sorrow and envy and awe we gaze, 
Enlarge our little eyeballs still 

To grasp in these degenerate days 
Marvels that showed a mighty will, 
Huge power and hundred-handed skill, 
That seek prostration and not praise, 
Too faint such lofty ears to fill.” 
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Second to Mestrovic 


Yugoslavia has one artist, Ivan Mestrovic, 
who is famous all over the world and especially 
in America, where his exhibitions have always 
attracted large and enthusiastic crowds and 
where the critics have been unanimous in prais- 
ing his work. Now it appears there is another 
Yugoslav sculptor who is well one his way to 
worldwide fame, Toma Rosanditch, a native of 
Dalmatia and a great friend of Mestrovic. 
Alexander Bilitch, writing in the Detroit News, 
terms him “second to Mestrovic”: 

“Toma Rosanditch is about 50 years of age. 
His last big monument was the mausoleum of 
the family of Frane Petrinovitch in Supetar on 
the Island of Bratch in Dalmatia. Frane Petri- 
novitch, a Dalmatian by birth, went at an early 
age to South America, where he accumulated 
enormous riches, becoming one of the richest 
men in Argentina and Chile. This mausoleum 
has cost about 5,000,000 dinars ($88,500) and 
Rosanditch worked on it for three full years. 
To build it he used 350 cubic meters of marble. 

“Though not so famous as Mestrovic, Rosan- 
ditch has been known for years to the artistic 
circles of France and England. Among his finest 
English commissions is the well known statue 
of a Harpist, for S. Winnand, of London. 

“During the last 15 years Rosanditch hs had 
exhibitions of his works in London, Paris, 
Vienna, Geneva, Milan, and some other places, 
while J. R. Stuwe, one of the best known Dutch 
critics, says that he is one of the greatest modern 
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A Landscape by William Keith—and Inness 





“The Twilight Hour,” by William Keith (1839-1911) and George Inness (1825-1894) 


In 1891, three years before his death, George 
Inness was in California, painting and passing 
many pleasant hours with his friend, William 
Keith. The two were America’s leading Barbi- 
zon painters, for so Time has ranked them. One 
day while A. Livingstone Gump was in Keith’s 
studio, Keith showed Inness a picture and 
asked him what was the matter with it. “Blast 
it open!” cried Inness. “You do it!” replied 
Keith. So the Eastern master took Keith’s 


palette and brush and painted a sunshiny vista 
in the center of a landscape which the Cali- 
fornian had filled almost completely with trees. 
“That’s good!” cried Gump and he bought the 
picture. It is now on exhibition—39 years 
later—at the S. and G. Gump Galleries, in San 
Francisco, one of America’s oldest galleries, 
of which he is now the head. Thirty-nine years 
is a long time for an art dealer to keep a pic- 
ture. Maybe Mr. Gump won’t part with it 
—even now. 





German Prints 


A collection of German prints sent over by 
the Ernst Arnold Cgllery of Dresden, Germany, 
is now on view at the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, San Francisco. The exhibition 
is important in that it gives an excellent view 
of what German artists of the various schools 
and “isms” have done during the last 20 or 30 
years. Groups represented, according to the 
catalogue grouping, include the Old School, the 
Impressionists, the Expressionists, the Sculp- 
tors, the Abstracts and the New Positives, with 
the moderns predominating. 

A quarter of the prints were done before the 
World War, but the greater part belong to the 
post-war period. According to the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, these latter display a great 
variety of individual treatment of their sub- 
jects rather than a close adherence to any 
school. Liebermann, a skillful painter, etcher 
and lithographer, brought Impressionism to 
Germany. Associated with him in the move- 
ment were Hans Thoma, Louis Corinth, Max 
Slevogt, Hans Meid, Kathe Kollwitz and Hein- 
rich Zille, all of whom are included in the 
exhibition. Also represented are: Feininger of 
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Esquiline Venus 
In the Capitoline 
Museum, Rome 


Contributing contemporary sculptors include: 








Lorado Taft, Cyrus E. Dallin and Bryant Baker. 


the “Blue Four”; Graf Kalkreuth, reminiscent 
of Millet; Max Beckman, humorist; Willi Bau- 
meister, noted for his abstract designs; and 
Georg Gros. 

The San Francisco Chronicle: “This exhibi- 
tion should not fail to please anyone if blessed 
with a sense of humor, for the very reason that 
humor in subject matter is paramount in so 
many of the prints, humorous situations, 
humorous types, and to those uniniated in the 
German ‘isms,’ perhaps they will say, humor-sus 
rendering.” 





Wants Fees From Cuba 


The wife of the Belgian sculptor, Richard 
Struyf, is an American, and as such she has 
made an appeal to the government of the 
United States to help her husband collect the 
money said to be due him from Cuba for 
work done on the $17,000,000 capitol at Ha- 
vana. She alleges the artist, who once lived 
in Florida, was threatened with imprisonment 
“or a worse fate” if he did not desist from his 
efforts to collect. 
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Tagore, 69, Becomes Spry Young Modernist 


“Moonlight Blue,” by 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore, India’s most fa- 
mous poet, author, and musical composer, who 
is soon to visit America, has found that expres- 
sion in his chosen literary field is not adequate, 





a ns Ra RR 


Rabindranath Tagore. 


so, at 69, he has adopted the ancient medium 
of painting, which existed aeons before an alpha- 
bet was invented. Strange to say, his art is 
almost completely “mpdernist.” The “almost” 
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is made necessary by the fact that some of his 
works carry one back in their technique to re- 
mote ages. 


Not long ago a collection of Tagore’s draw- 
ings was shown at the City Museum and Art 
Gallery, Birmingham, England. In a foreword 
to the catalogue the poet wrote, according to 
the Illustrated London News: “An apology is 
due from me for my intrusion into the world of 
pictures and thus offering a perfect instance 
to the saying that those who do not know 
that they know not are apt to be rash 
where angels are timidly careful. I, as an 
artist, cannot claim any merit for my courage; 
for it is the unconscious courage of the un- 
sophisticated. . . . The only training which I 
had from my young days was the training in 
rhythm, the rhythm in thought, the rhythm 
in sound. I had come to know that rhythm 
gives reality to that which is desultory, which 
is insignificant in itself. And therefore, when 
the scratches in my manuscript cried, like sin- 
ners, for salvation, and assailed my eyes with 
the ugliness of their irrelevance, I often took 
more time in rescuing them into a merciful 
finality of rhythm than in carrying, on what 
was my obvious task. . . . I came to discover 
one fact, that . . . there is a perpetual activity 
of natural selection in lines, and only the fittest 
survives. My pictures are my versification in 
lines. If I am entitled to claim recognition, it 
must be primarily for some rhythmic signifi- 
cance of form which is ultimate, and not for 
any interpretation of an idea or representation 
of a fact.” 





“Horses! Horses!” 


It is a shame for Tue Art Dicesr to spring 
this one on the art dealers who flew into a 
panic and cancelled their advertising in the art 
magazines “for reasons of economy” when Wall 
Street did its handspring. The clipping is from 
The Beverage News but it applies to art dealers 
as well as manufacturers of soda water: 


“Walter Mann of the Walter Mann Agency 
last month sent out a letter that not only got 
a lot of attention, but brought in quite a few 
thousands of dollars of business. The letter 
was headed ‘Horses! Horses!’ 


“*You probably recall the story about the 
man who had a brilliant scheme for saving 
money on horse feed,’ the letter started out, 
and then continued with: 


“ ‘He figured that by taking away his horse’s 
rations one oat at a time the horse, never miss- 
ing just one little oat, would eventually learn 
how to live without eating. 

“Unfortunately for the experiment, and re- 
gardless of such carefully worked out logic, the 
horse grew thinner and thinner. Finally, on 
the day when the owner took away the last 
oat, the horse died.’ ” 





Patch-Work Humor 


Recent mending of moth holes in old tapes- 
tries does not change their classification as 
antiques under the tariff act, according to the 
latest ruling of. the United States Customs 
Court. In the serene wisdom of this tribunal, 
therefore, we may assume that a patch inserted 
on the seat thereof as recently as yesterday 
does not constitute for junior a new pair of 
pants ——San Francisco Argonaut. 
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Welcome, Newcomer in “Advertising Art” 
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Cover Design for the First Issue of “The Artist and Advertiser.” 


Tue Art Dicest takes pleasure in welcoming 
a newcomer to the field of art journalism, The 
Artist and Advertiser, of 224 East Fifth St., 
Cincinnati, whose editor and publisher is Colonel 
Manuel Rosenberg, chief artist of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers and author of “Newspaper 
Art,” “Practical Art,” “Cartooning and. Draw- 
ing” and “The Art of Advertising.” The first 
issue is of Oct. 1, and the subscription price is 
$3.00 per year. Tue Art Dicestr expects The 
Artist and Advertiser to present an honest cross 
section, in news and ideas, of advertising art in 
America, and it regards its coming as an impor- 
tant event. 

The first issue is replete with good things for 
the thousands of commercial artists of America. 
For instance, there is told the advertising his- 
tory (50 years of it) of the Procter & Gamble 
Company. Old timers will remember the P. & 
G. “ads” of ages ago—a frog in a pond scrub- 
bing himself with Ivory soap, or another frog 
standing behind the gas foot-lights saying, 
“You’d hardly expect one of my age to speak 


” 


in public on the stage.” Kenyon Cox? Yes! 

And C. C. Younggreen, retiring president of 
the Advertising Federation of America, has 
written the feature article, “The Place of Art 
in Advertising.” He is president of the inter- 
national agency of Dunlap, Younggreen, Lesan 
Co., Chicago, and he knows what he is writing 
about. Incidentally, he was president of the 
International Advertising Convention in Berlin 
last year, and it was at that convention, which 
Colonel Rosenberg covered for the Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers, that the idea of The Artist and 
Advertiser was conceived. Mr. Younggreen says 
in his article: “The best advertising art is that 
which sells the goods rather than offers itself as 
a piece of beautiful drawing or color work.” 
Good advice to a bread-and-butter artist! And 
again: “It is very timely that such a magazine 
as The Artist and Advertiser should make its 
appearance. Here indeed appears to be what 
might possibly be termed ‘the Organ of Com- 
mercial Art.” 


There are many other articles by contributors 





of standing in the field of advertising art. And 
for those who are a bit “high hat” when it 
comes to commercial art, Frederick L. Cavally, 
art director of the Thomson-Kock Company, 
tells “Why I Buy $1,000 Paintings.” One thou- 


sand simoleons have “class.” 





Unearth a Greek City 


Dispatches tell of the progress made in ex- 
cavating an ancient Grecian city in Serbian 
Macedonia, near the village of Gradsko. The 
work has progressed so far that it has been 
possible to identify it as Strobi, which was 
taken from the king of Paeonia in 197 B. C. 
by Philip V of Macedon. Complete excava- 
tions will probably yield art objects of several 
civilizations, as it was an old city when Philip 
captured it, and, after Greece’s decay, fell to 
the Romans. 

Already there has been uncovered an ancient 
theatre capable of accommodating 5,000 per- 
sons, many of whose white marble seats still 
bear the names of their last owners; and a 
large basilica, with three aisles each 123 feet 
long, and marble pillars of white and rose 
marble. Excavation has begun of a 180-foot 
building in whose peristyle several art objects 


have been found. 





A Van Gogh Memorial 


A memorial exhibition in honor of Vincent 
Van Gogh, famous Dutch painter who died 30 
years ago in France, is being held in the Mu- 
nicipal Museum of Amsterdam. Many Dutch 
museums and private collectors, as well as 
leading galleries of France, Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Switzerland, lent pictures. The 
show is augmented by a selection of paintings 
by outstanding contemporary Dutch artists. 
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Chain Store Idea Enters the Fine Art Field 





Interior of the Walden-Dudensing Galleries, Chicago 


The modern chain store system combined 
with the “New Art Gallery” idea! This is the 
contribution of Dudensing Brothers, New York 
art dealers, to the art world. Seven art gal- 
leries in seven large American cities have been 
associated most closely together by these 
two younger sons of Richard Dudensing for 
the purpose of promoting the careers of the 
artists sponsored by the firm. All the mem- 





bers of the group have broken away from the 
old type of gallery and have embraced the new. 
Reproduced herewith is an interior of the 


Walden-Dudensing Galleries, in Chicago, one 
of the chain. 


Besides the parent galleries in New York 
and the Walden-Dudensing Galleries, the fol- 
lowing concerns are affiliated: Ulrich-Dudensing 
Galleries, Minneapolis; Lehman Gallery, Cleve- 
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land; Ulrich-Dudensing Galleries, St. Paul; 
Pancoast Gallery, Boston; Ulrich-Dudensing 
Galleries, Rochester (Minn.). Negotiations are 
now under way to add another member in 
Cincinnati. 

Each member is allotted a territory through- 
out which he exercises exclusive sales control 
of the work of the chain’s artists. This terri- 
tory takes in from three to four states, of which 
his city is the hub. It is part of his duties to 
see that all institutions in his district have 
opportunity to exhibit the pictures in his care, 
thus reducing the cost of transportation of ex- 
hibitions. The member is within reach of 
many smaller cities which cannot afford the 
expense of an exhibition from New York. 

Apart from the increased selling opportuni- 
ties afforded the artists, Leroy Dudensing said 
of the chain: “On the continent to be a suc- 
cess an artist has only to be accepted by Paris. 
From there his fame will permeate the far cor- 
ners of the world. Over here, an artist may 
have a following in New York and still be un- 
known in the many other great centers of our 
country. And until he has gained a national 
prestige in America, Europe will never hear of 
him. Our government does not exploit the 
arts in Europe like the Europeans do theirs in 
America. The advantages to an artist of hav- 
ing his work exposed in seven populous centers 
simultaneously are obvious.” 





Ancient Glass Excavated 


Dispatches say that the most important glass 
factories of the Roman world in the second 
century of the Christian era were in Cologne, 
Germany, then known as Colonia Agrippinensis, 
after Agrippina, wife of Emperor Claudius, who 
was born there. The fact has been established 
by excavations in the oldest part of the city. 
The finds, which have been placed in the Wall- 
raf Richartz Museum, include perfectly pre- 
served glasses twelve to eighteen inches tall, 
other articles of glassware in varied colors, in 
part etched with portraits, and polished bowls 
bearing mythological scenes. 

The most valuable discovery is a glass goblet 
etched with five standing figures. Other im- 
portant finds include a heavy knife, to which 
still cling remnants of a pressed leather sheaf 
with brass ornamentation; terra cotta jugs, 
drinking cups with inscriptions and valuable 
ornaments. 





Lincoln in Many Moods 


Lincoln, the rail-splitter, the Great Emanci- 
pator, the President, the enigmatic Lincoln and 
Lincoln in many moods and countless poses is 
on exhibition at the Chicago Historical Society. 
The collection of pictures, numbering between 
400 and 500 pieces, includes etchings, litho- 
graphs, cartoons, photographs and engravings. 

In Lincoln’s day the cartoons, which would 
sometimes show him straddling a rail or pulling 
a pig out of muddy water, were published by 
private firms or individuals and sold to the 
public, one for a quarter or three for a half 
dollar. The collection is owned by James Rosen- 
thal, Chicago lawyer, who has been gathering 
them for the last 25 years. 





Pre-Aztec Goddess of Water 

Lying in a deep ditch at Tecoco, 40 miles 
from Mexico City, a 33-foot high and 20-foot 
thick stone statue of Chalcutlique, pre-Aztec 
Goddess of Water, has been discovered by Pan- 
durang Khankloje, a Hindu archaeologist. It is 
too heavy to be removed except by a special 
feat of engineering. Fantastically carved, it still 
bears trace of the green paint that proclaimed 
the goddess to be the mother of all vegetation. 
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Mellon Buys? 


There is a mystery in Paris art circles. For 
weeks constant rumors of the sale by the Soviet 
government of some of the most famous art 
treasures housed in the Hermitage, Leningrad, 
have featured the news dispatches from the 
French capital. Paintings by Rembrandt, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Van Eyck, Hals and Wat- 
teau are reported missing from the once great 
museum, and on their way to America. As one 
writer pointed out, scarcely any European 


museum is in a position to bid sufficiently high 


to obtain them. The Soviet government, while 
denying their sale, refuses to state their where- 
abouts. 

The {atest reports (from sources presumably 
authoritative) state that two of the paintings, 
the Aldobrandini Triptych and Jan Van Eyck’s 
“Annunciation,” have already found their way 
into the hands of American collectors. The Van 
Eyck is reported bought by Andrew W. Mel- 
lon through Knoedler’s for $800,000. Paris ex- 
perts term the price “fantastically high,” while 
on the other hand the New York Herald Trib- 
une recalls that this picture is considered the 
Flemish painter’s masterpiece, approached only 
by one or two of his paintings hanging in the 
state museum in Amsterdam. Both Mr. Mel- 
lon and the art firm denied the transaction. 

The triptych is a Florentine work of the 
middle XIV century, which was for years a 
gem of the Schwalkov collection in Moscow. 
The name of the artist has been lost during 
the intervening centuries, but he is called, from 
this painting, the “Master of the Aldobrandini 
Triptych.” The work, according to the Herald 
Tribune, has been brought to America by A. 
Silberman of E. & A. Silberman, New York 
dealers. 
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Art Galleries Acquire the “Ensemble” Idea 





New Annex of the Gordon Galleries, Detroit, Mich. 


Many changes have been wrought in art in 
the last three decades. Not the least of these 
is the “new gallery idea.” The old conception 
of an art gallery was four walls covered with 
red or blue velvet, burlap or monk’s cloth, on 
which paintings could be hung; some seats in 
the center, and here and there a stand for a 
piece of sculpture; maybe a table with cigar- 


ettes for the critics on opening days. It was so 
in 1900. It was so in 1910, it was so in 1920. 
But now art dealers have begun to emulate 
modern artists, and are trying to construct 
galleries that are in themselves “ensembles.” An 
example of the “new gallery idea” is preented 
herewith—a vista of the new Gordon Galleries, 
of Detroit. 





Dubois’ Bust of Pasteur 


A bronze bust of Louis Pasteur has been be- 
queathed to the University of Pennsylvania by 
Dr. Arthur C. Hugenschmidt, a friend of the 
famous scientist. It is the work of Paul Du- 
bois, French sculptor, and will be placed on ex- 
hibition in the School of Medicine, together 
with a rare collection of autographs and a his- 
tory of the bust prepared by Dr. Pasteur Val- 
lery-Radot, grandson of the scientist. 

The bust is one of several of Pasteur by Du- 
bois and was presented to Dr. Hugenschmidt 
by Madame Pasteur after her husband’s death. 
The donor died last year in Paris. 





$50,000 for a Stamp! 


During the international stamp exhibition 
held recently in Berlin, Arthur Hind of Utica, 
New York, threw the staid old philatelists in 
a panic of delight and excitement by produc- 
ing a one-cent stamp of British Guiana val- 
ued at $50,000. 

Mr. Hind collects stamps with the fervor of 
a young school boy, chasing new “prospects” all 
around the world. His keenest rival is none 
other than King George himself. One night at 
the Collectors’ Club in New York he exhibited 
a box of stamps valued at $1,000,000, just one 
of his collections of rarities. 
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Out of the Soot 





Portrait of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
by Hans Holbein the Younger. 


No, this gentleman was not the model for 
the King of the traditional playing cards. But 
he was very close to a king. He was the brother- 
in-law and the favorite of King Henry VIII. 
Recently he has been on trial for his artistic 
existence, but he came through wonderfully 
well, and now he has been granted a certificate 
of authenticity by Dr. Paul Ganz,—and this 
certificate, after the manner of art dealers, no 
doubt will be printed in a brochure for the 
libraries of collectors. He is “Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, by Hans Holbein the Younger.” 

The trouble started this way: Brandon was 
exhibited as a Holbein at the 1890 exhibition 
of the House of Tudor, but there was something 
the matter with his head. It wasn’t Holbeinish 
enough, and connoisseurs looked at it with 
skeptical eyes—some of them wsing magnifying 
glasses, through which they saw “no Holbein.” 
The matter rested for forty years, and then 
the work fell into the hands of Norbert Fisch- 
mann, art dealer of Munich, who had it cleaned 
by the restorer Bentz of Basle. Dr. Ganz, ex- 
pert on Holbein, immediately declared it to be 
authentic and magnificent. 

The explanation: The picture had hung for 





generations over a huge open fireplace. Soot 
day after day (and sometimes English Sum- 
mers are cold) accumulated on the upper por- 
tion, while the lower was protected by the 
projecting cornice of the fireplace. Every once 
in a while, when it got too dingy, a local painter 
was called.in to “restore” the portrait. More 
than one of them used new pigments. Holbein’s 
technique disappeared. Fhe X-ray and Bentz 
brought it back. 


A Nigerian Gift 

C. C. Roberts of Malden, Mass., has presented 
to the National Museum his collection of Nige- 
rian implements and articles of magic, and it is 
now on view for the benefit of scientists, mod- 
ernists and others. The Washington Star says: 

“This section of Africa, Where native culture 
has reached its highest levels, hitherto has been 
unrepresented in Amefftan collections. The 
most conspicuous objects are the _frightsome 
wooden masks used by the native magicians. 
These are elaborately carved heads of animals 
and grotesque human faces employed in the rain- 
making and fertility rites, All show a highly 
developed artistic ability. They are used in 
the weird metamorphosis ceremonies in which 
men are supposed to change themselves into 
totem animals. 

“The collection also contains many examples 
of the famous Benin brass work. The Hauser 
Negro tribe, it was explained, apparently pro- 
gressed directly from copper to iron without 
going through the bronze era which has been 
common to other civilizations. Their extremely 
artistic iron statuary has been one of the 
wonders of the anthropological world. The use 
of brass was introduced by the Portuguese dur- 
ing the early explerations of the west African 
coast. 

Among the objects is a model of a safari in 
brass, with the king being carried through a 
jungle in a hammock carried by his subjects 
and with a retinue of attendants. Each little 
figure is modeled to life in brass. There are 
also brass models of hunting scenes. Instead of 
preserving records of notable events in drawing 
or painting, as did the primitive European, the 
Nigerian system is to modefvit in brass.” 








Tue Art Dicest will search for any rare 
book or manuscript a subscriber may want. 
Address: 116 East 59th St. 
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Discoveries 


It was the good fortune of Julius H. Weitz- 
ner, New York art collector and dealer, to dis- 
cover two Old Masters beneath the paint, dirt 
and varnish on the surface of two paintings 
he bought at auction for “a song.” One, now 
authenticated by Max Rooses and Dr. Ludwig 
Burchard, European experts, as.a Rubens panel, 
valued at $25,000, he bought for $55 last 
spring at the Edward Bacon sale at Marx’s 
auction rooms in New York. 

Suspecting that something more valuable 
than “just another picture” lay beneath the 
heavy over-painting of the canvas, Mr. Weitz- 
ner had it cleaned, revealing a study by Rubens 
for the “Madonna of the Rosary” in the Lenin- 
grad Museum. For confirmation he sent the 
picture abroad to be examined by Dr. 
Burchard, who pronounced it an original work 
of the Flemish master. 

The other, purchased for $105 also at the 
Bacon sale, has been identified as a portrait 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, valued at about $20,- 
000, by William Roberts, English expert ‘on 
Reynolds. The painting was auctioned merely 
as a canvas unframed, but Mr. Weitzner, be- 
lieving it to be the work of a master, bought 
it and had it cleaned. It is thought to be a 
portrait of Archdeacon Reynolds, painted about 
1760. 





The Thief Was Foiled 


Several months ago a collection of valuable 
prints was stolen from the National Library in 
Madrid, among them 57 by Rembrandt, five by 
Diirer and five by Lucas van Leyden. Later 
some of them were found listed in the catalogue 
of a Berlin sale and it was disclosed that the 
German firm had purchased the prints from a 
man named Lopez, who soon after was arrested 
in Madrid, where he still held an important 
position in the National Library. Nearly all 
the prints have now been recovered. 





A Great Art Patron Dies 


Mrs. Florence Blumenthal, art patron, whose 
joint philanthropies with her husband, George 
Blumenthal, have been extensive both in Amer- 
ica and France, is dead in Paris. The Blumen- 
thals’ largest gift to art was made in 1928 
when they gave $1,000,000 to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum with the proviso that the inter- 
est should accumulate until after the death of 
both donors, whereupon both principal and 
interest should be used to buy works of art. 
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A Hals Sold 


A “Portrait of a Man” by the great Dutch 
master, Frans Hals, has been sold by the John 
Levy Galleries, New York, through the J. J. 
Gillespie Company of Pittsburgh to Mrs. B. F. 
Jones, Jr., widow of the Pittsburgh steel mil- 
lionaire. Although the price was not made 
public, it is believed to be the highest ever 
paid for a Hals in this country. The portrait, 
which was brought to America about a month 
ago, was for 25 years the property of Arthur 
Ruck of London. 

The New York Times: “The picture por- 
trays a robust man of the jolly type for which 
Hals is famous. The date is believed to be 
about 1630 and is thus a product of Hals’ so- 
called second manner (1627-39). During this 
period his work was characterized by great 
breadth of execution, a light-gray tone, and 
more seriousness of character than during his 
earlier period.” One of the last fine portraits 
by Hals to come to America was purchased by 
John McCormack for $150,000. In 1919 at 
the Drummond sale in London, his portrait of 
Cozmans went to an unknown bidder for the 


sum of $133,000. 





Their Faces to Be Washed 


For the first time in a generation the por- 
traits of about forty governors and other nota- 
bles hanging in the Capitol at Albany, New 
York, will be washed. Governor Roosevelt re- 
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“Temple of Love,” Beauvais Tapestry, in Sale 





“The Temple of Love,” by Arnault to Illustrate Fenelon’s “Aventures de Telemaque.” 
Beauvais, XIII Century. 


One of the finest XVIII century tapestries 
in America, a Beauvais example, designed by 
Arnault, will be sold at auction at the American 
Art Galleries in a collection selected from the 
stock of the William Baumgarten Co., New 
York, on Oct. 10 and 11. “The Temple of 
Love” is one of six designed by Arnault and 
woven at the Beauvais ateliers to illustrate the 
“Aventures de Télémaque” of Fénélon, Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai, for the instruction of his 
pupil the Duke of Burgundy, grandson of Louis 
XIV. The figure of Télémaque in the tapestry 


is believed to be a portrait of the young Duke. 
Beauvais is a name famous in tapestry, and it 
ranks with Aubusson, Brussels and the Gobelin 
factory in turning out works that kings and 
art lovers have coveted. ; 

Besides the Beauvais tapestry, the collection 
includes an XVIII century royal Gobelin silk- 
woven example, “The Royal Fleet of France at 
Anchor,” showing a line of frigates upon the 
blue waters of a harbor. There are also numer- 
ous pieces of English and French XVII and 
XVIII century furniture and panels. 





cently commissioned Abe Levy, expert restorer 
of New York City, to act as master-of-cere- 
monies in this political “cleanup.” 





Historical Weapons Stolen 


General Grant’s pistol and Davy Crockett’s 
bowie knife have been stolen from the Chicago 





Historical Society. The pistol, a six-chamber 
weapon, was carried throughout the Civil War 
by General Grant. Crockett’s bowie was of 
Kentuckians the “long knives.” It had an 
eight-inch blade. 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly look up any print 
desired by a reader. 
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Painters of Boston 


Art critics, like artists, sometimes feel the 
urge to express themselves with freedom. Doro- 
thy Adlow is the Boston critic of the Christian 
Science Monitor (signing herself “D. A.”). In 
her writings she has spoken her mind with 
freedom, but never so strikingly as in a recent 
article in The New Freeman entitled “Painters 
of Boston.” Here it is: 

“The years may bring changes; men may 
grow older and wiser; elsewhere the urge to- 
wards invention may send artists somersault- 
ing, but in Boston a priggish clan maintains a 
fixed fashion in fine art. It is the Boston that 
patronized Copley and Stuart and Bulfinch, 
the Boston that boasted of Sargent and 
Whitsler, encouraged Macknight and Homer, 
the cultivated aristocratic Boston—congealed. 

“Fine arts in this city has a curiously cen- 
trifugal character.. It evades so completely the 
vital issues of creative performance that it may, 
oddly enough, be commended for consistency. 
Here we associate pictures with somber gray 
velvet and costly gilt frames; we regard them 
as efficient ornaments over a mantel. They 
must be fragrant with the lavender of pedigree. 
They must shed a beatific complacency. The 
depiction must be that of a world from which 
all trace of misery has been leached out; a 
glittering painless Utopia. Pictures beguile us 
here; instead of revealing a new vision, they 
drop a curtain before the very truths with 
which artistic speculation is concerned. They 
are the stuff of adolescent romance, the roseate 
dream-world of the child. 

“Bostonians have traveled. Their tastes have 
been influenced by an appreciation for the 
Dutch: Hals and Rembrandt in portraiture, 
Vermeer and de Hooch in the domestic scene. 
It is a noteworthy fact with even our best 
portrayers that, though in their student days 
they may have copied the masters understand- 
ingly, their abilities slacken with the years. 
As they drift from illuminating influences, se- 
quester themselves in their studios, there comes 
a dimming of perception, a weakening of struc- 
ture, a deflation of the fully-rounded form. The 
portrait becomes so weak as a characterization 
that it must be propped up with decorative ad- 
ditions. Observe, for example, the works dis- 
played by such men as Frederick Bosley, Philip 
Hale, John Lavalle, Edmund Tarbell. The 
model is draped in a Japanese kimono, thread- 
ed with dragons of gold; or she is wrapped in 
an embroidered Spanish shawl. She may be 
seated at a table upon which there are placed 
ginger-jars and brass candlesticks. The virtu- 
osity of the artist is fixed upon the painting of 





the candlesticks and kimono, while the face of 
the model is treated casually, according to a 
flattering formula. The stimulating challenge 
peculiar to the art of the portrait is left unan- 
swered. 

“Boston’s best artists are passionately de- 
voted to passionless still-life. It is literally 
‘still’ life, for it is an unmodified transcription 
of insensible objects to the canvas. Take Wil- 
liam Paxton, for example. His aim is veri- 
similitude. It is accomplished with an im- 
peccable craftsmanship. Thera is not the 
slightest deviation, not the least intrusion of 
fancy; nothing but a mirror-reflection. Sub- 
ordination is lacking in this display of object 
alongside of object. The equivalence is deadly. 
There is no heat to fuse, no disposition to 
diminish or enlarge, to accentuate or distort. 
Yet many purchasers believe this disarming ex- 
actitude to be high art. They pay well for 
images of ginger-jars and porcelain bunnies. 

“If portraits and still-life do not please, other 
subjects are offered: game-shooting, for in- 
stance. A vogue has spread for painting ducks 
and geese, as they are seen speeding across the 
sky. For this specialty Frank Benson is the 
favorite; the demand for -his etching is large. 
The subject of the sea finds favor, too; clipper- 
ships with sails full-brown, or seascapes in 
which the heaving waters are rendered with 
the mechanical precision of the camera. And if 
it is not geese or clipper-ships, it may be the 
iridescent lagoons of Venice, or the gleaming 
streets of Morocco, or the picturesque views of 
Banff. Far and wide these artists go to find 
paradise. And even when they remain at 
home, they turn the distinctive landscape of 
New England into a cheery backdrop. To name 
the artists of this group would be to enumerate 
about ninety per cent of the exhibitors in the 
city throughout the season. Typical ones would 
be John Whorf and Sears Gallagher. 

“While artists in New York and Paris may 
be agog with new ideas, plunging headlong into 
a sea of radical experiments, exploiting the oft- 
repeated extravagances of modernism, Bos- 
tonians are indifferent. Sargent did stir up 
some feeling for Manet, but there the intrusion 
of new influence virtually ended. The Bos- 
tonians have a voluntary blindness to the cubes 
and cylinders of Cézanne, to the spontaneity of 
Matisse, the expressionism of Van Gogh. To 
them, modern art has no cogency whatever; 
in fact, it is pernicious, and who knows, per- 
haps an instrument of the Devil himself. When 
a few of these artists succumb unwittingly to 
the resplendence of modern color, they employ 
it superficially, without functional significance. 
Color is not in the sub-structure; it is added 





as an afterthought, to relieve dullness. There 
are other artists who believe that modernism 
is merely an endorsement of laziness. . . . 

“When certain artists go to Tahiti or the 
Congo for fresh ideas, they are moved, for the 
time, by the particular spirit that animates the 
native craft. They make an effort in their 
adaptions to catch not only the semblance, but 
the import. When Bostonians go abroad to 
Morocco or Java, they take along their own 
accent and idiom, their own sunny palette. 
They might well spare themselves the pains of 
the excursion, for the pictures they make in 
these distant parts are all alike. ... 

“Since this group is financially independent 
and socially important, the members exercise 
an influence upon all important displays. Gen- 
erally they monopolize the juries. Prizes are 
awarded according to their tastes and preju- 
dices. Their opinions are sought regularly by 
the anxious layman. The best galleries in the 
city are continuously hung with their works. 
They receive all commissions to paint nota- 
bles. Nearly all the art schools, for the sake 
of self-preservation, must teach their standard 
style. In short, they wield over activity in 
the fine arts an unofficial dictatorship so pow- 
erful that the ‘outsider’ is crushed by it. They 
look upon him as an intruder, a barbarian, and 
mutter those tedious invectives to which the 
new school has grown accustomed. Yet their 
voices are gentle; there is not a trace of the 
censorious in their manner. 

“Year after year, there are the same names. 
The new members added to the clan follow 
doggedly in the footsteps of their elders. It 
is pathetic to see the younger generation in- 
timidated. It is- more pathetic to witness the 
despair of those young rebels who are delib- 
erately rejected.” 





“Blur, Daub, Scrawl” 

The New York Times in its section for mo- 
torists gives encouragement to the war on un- 
sightly billboards by saying that employes of 
the Pennsylvania department of highways have 
just completed the destruction of 32,225 road- 
side signs “embodying every type of blur, daub, 
scrawl and tattered legend that came within 
the definition of illegal advertising.” Erie coun- 
ty took the palm by taking down 6,427 of the 
“noxious emblems.” All signs bidding motor- 
ists “Stop” in order to buy something or other 
were obliterated. 





Tue Art Dicest will gladly help readers 
locate any particular painting or sculpture. 
Address: 116 East 59th St. 
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“Pleasure” 





Bronze Post from Lake Nemi 


In a Roman museum this bronze post of the 
profligate days of the empire has just been 
installed. An inscription tells how Mussolini’s 
workers brought it up from the second of the 
“pleasure galleys of Caligula,” an event made 
possible by the expensive draining of Lake 
Nemi. Now that the work of salvage has been 
abandoned, the rains of the coming Winter will 
help a little to bring the lake back to its normal 
beauty, but experts say it will take ten years 
for all its water to be replaced. ; 

The illustration shows only the head of the 
post, that stood 3 feet 6 inches high and that 
probably formed part of an outer balustrade on 
the “pleasure galley.” The two-faced head de- 
picts a satyr on one side and his fawn on the 
other, and Mussolini’s art experts have advised 


“him that it is one of the most perfect bronzes 


of Roman antiquity. Were they flattering the 
dictator? 





Print Collection Gone 


The large Fraser collection of Currier & Ives 
prints and other examples of graphic art, be- 
queathed to the Kings County Historical Soci- 
ety, New York, by Charles M. Higgins, one 
of its founders, has disappeared. According to 
the New York World, Tracy Higgins, chief 
beneficiary ‘under his father’s will, believes that 
the collection was either lent by Mr. Higgins 
to some society or persons (who failed to return 
it) or stolen since his death. Mr. Higgins ac- 
quired the prints from Miss Georgiana Fraser, 
Brooklyn collector. 





The Harrisons 


Alexander and Birge Harrison! Names to 


conjure with in the old days! Brothers! One 


a marine painter, favored of collectors, the other 
a landscapist and teacher. Birge, the youngest, 
who was born in Philadelphia on Oct. 28, 1854, 
died May 12, 1929, at Woodstock, N. Y. And 
now comes an Associated Press dispatch from 
Paris saying that French physicians hold out 
little hope for the recovery of Alexander, the 
eldest, aged 77, who was born in Philadelphia 
on Jan. 17, 1853. Mayrthe French physicians 
be wrong, and may that grand old American 
gentleman, Alexander Harrison, live decades 
longer! 

The Associated Press dispatch said further: 

“Thomas Alexander Harrison has been recog- 
nized as one of the foremost marine painters 
since 1885. He won fame at thirty-two for his 
exhibition in the Paris Salon and has exhibited 
there and in many other places much of his life. 
In addition to many medals and other awards 
and degrees he was made a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor in 1899 and an officer in 1901. 
He was appointed officer of public instruction 
by the French Government in that year. 

“Among his works are ‘L’Arcadie’ and ‘Soli- 
tude’ in the Luxembourg Museum, Paris. In 
the Pennsylvania Academy in Philadelphia is 
‘The Wave, while in the Wilstach Gallery in 
that city his ‘Marine’ is on view. The St. Louis 
Museum has ‘Crepuscule,’ the Corcoran Gallery, 
Washington, another of the same title and the 
Art Institute in Chicago shows ‘Les Amateurs.’ ” 





Arthur Beckwith Is Dead 


Arthur Beckwith, San Francisco landscape 
and marine painter, is dead. Against the ad- 
vice of his physician; Mr. Beckwith remained 
until the end in his studio, insisting that he 
stay—‘to be with my pictures.” He was a 
member of the San Francisco Art Association 
and was well known in Pacific Coast art cir- 
cles. 





Ripamonti, Sculptor, Dead 


Riccardo Ripamonti, sculptor, died at Milan, 
Italy, at the age of 81. His best known works 
are “Judicial Error” and “Waterloo and Cain.” 





In the Summer of 1931 


The North Shore Arts Association, East 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, has elected its juries 
for the 1931 summer show as follows: Painters’ 
jury: Aldro T. Hibbard, chairman; Hugh 
Breckenridge, Ruth Anderson, Bertha Manzler 
Peyton, Frederick J. Mulhaupt, Will Davis and 
William Paxton. Sculptors’ jury: Richard H. 
Recchia, chairman; Katherine W. Lane, Louise 
Allen Atkins. 


Nose and Chin 





“General Wolfe,’ by R. Tait McKenzie 


England’s memorial to General Wolfe, the 
conqueror of French Canada, was created by 
America’s and Scotland’s own R. Tait McKen- 
zie. [League of Nations please copy.] It 
doesn’t flatter (how could a Scotchman?) and 
the hero’s rat nose and receding chin, which 
prove the physiognomists utterly wrong, appear 
in all frankness. The statue stands in Green- 
wich Park. (Wolfe’s old home and his tomb 
are in Greenwich.) 

The memorial was dedicated by the Mar- 
quess of Montcalm, descendant of the famous 
Montcalm, who died in 1759, after the British 
and Americans had stormed Quebec, in the 
presence of the rat nose and the weak chin. 





Prints Given to Cleveland 


An exhibition of gifts made by the Print 
Club to the Cleveland Museum is now being 
held at the museum. The prints have been ar- 
ranged in sequence, beginning with Schéngauer, 
German master of the XVth century, and con- 
tinuing with examples of various periods in dif- 
ferent countries. Due to lack of space not more 
than half the gifts can be shown at one time. 
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Kentish Beaker, VI or VII Century. 


An Anglo-Saxon spear-head was found in a 
gravel pit at Howletts, in Kent, and was seen 
by A. E. Relph, who thereupon asked permis- 
sion of the owner of the land to dig for other 
things. Having the right, he excavated, and 
one of the objects he found was this Anglo- 
Saxon amber glass beaker of the VI or VII 
century. It took two hours to cut away from 
it the roots of a bush. Its workmanship is 
remarkable, for spiral glass thread is wound 
below the rim and round the lower part, while 
eight “tear lobes” are so employed that they 
open into the inside of the vessel. 

Men of Kent drank deeply! 





From Cymbeline’s Day 


Several fine examples of enameled brooches, 
as well as other objects, have been found in the 
recent excavations at Colchester, Essex, the 
site of the ancient Camulodunum, where Cym- 
beline, king of the Trinovantes, ruled from 5 
A. D. to 40 A. D., and which was destroyed by 
the Romans in 44 A. D. There were also found 
quantities of cheap Roman pottery, produced 
in the factories of Italy, Belgium and the 
Rhineland, and with which traders evidently 
had flooded the country. 
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Chinese Bronze Ewer, Chow Dynasty [?], (1122-255 B. C.). 


Acquisition of this Chinese bronze ewer by 
the Cleveland Museum in the Dudley P. Allen 
collection caused Howard C. Hollis, curator of 
Oriental art, to write in the museum’s Bulletin 
on the uncertainty of ascribing ancient Chinese 
works to any definite period. He ascribed the 
ewer to the Chow Dynasty (1122-255) be- 
cause of its decorations, crispness of detail and 
strength of form, but qualified his statement 
by placing a “?” behind the “Chow.” 

Mr. Hollis: “Because ancient Chinese bronzes 
were not buried with the dead, but were used 
in ancestor worship and other sacrificial cere- 
monies, they have rarely been found in places 
which afford accurate information as to use or 


date. Their purpose may often be discovered 
in Chinese texts, but the chronology offered in 
the same sources is usually misleading. For, 
on account of the so-called ‘First Emperor’s’ 
edict (213 B. C.), commanding that most 
earlier vessels be smelted, the actual destruc- 
tion of some and the hiding of others made 
the people of Han (206 B. C—220 A. D.) even 
more ignorant than we are concerning the ap- 
pearance of bronzes of the Chow Dynasty. 

“As there has been a continued attempt since 
the beginning of Han to copy Chow models, 
the student of today is beset with a mass of 
objects, almost no information, and a long lisg 
of periods, to any one of which a given bronze 
might be ascribed.” 





Shades of Dossena! 


Since early youth, J. A. Barbieri (Italian 
born) of Pasadena, California, has been prac- 
ticing stone clipping. Today, according to 
Science Service, he is so adept at the art that 
he can turn out arrow heads, spear points, knife 
blades and scrapers more delicate and beautiful 
than the average Indian relic found in the 
field. In fact, Barbieri’s work has often been 
mistaken by experts for the craft of these 
primitive stone clippers. 

It is said that few Indians could compete, 
either in workmanship or speed, with Mr. Bar- 
bieri. In 30 minutes he can flake an arrow head 
that is truly a work of art. His tools are simple: 
a deer antler, sharpened pieces of bone, flint 
and sharpened copper wire. He works his blades 
on his thigh, as did the Indian of other days. 

“The ‘lost art’ of flint chipping has never been 
lost,” says Science Service, “for at this very 
moment there are beautiful red glass arrow 
heads of fair workmanship offered for sale in 
Western cities, turned out by some unknown 
artisan in either Utah or Nevada. The arrow 
heads are sold by curio dealers as being of 
‘red obsidian made by a lost tribe of Aztecs.’” 





Hewitt to Ford! 
Three carloads of early American relics are 
to be installed in Henry Ford’s museum at 
Dearborn, Mich. The relics include 15 sleighs, 


18 carriages, a carriage in which both Presidents 
Lincoln and Roosevelt rode, and pieces of furni- 
ture that figured in the lives of Lincoln, Roose- 
velt, King Edward and Queen Victoria. The 
relics were given by Sarah Cooper Hewitt, 
descendant of the famous Peter Cooper Hewitt 
family. 





Discrimination 


Chicago has protested against the govern- 
ment’s withholding from that city the privilege 
of a port of entry for antiques, while granting 
it to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, San Francisco, Seattle and 
Los Angeles. The Association of Commerce 
points out that the city stands second to New 
York in the importation of antiques, and that 
in the last year nearly 500 importers have 
cleared shipments through the port. 

If the ruling stands Chicago will have to 
bring in its antiques through the seaports, 
which will involve heavy additional freight 
charges. 
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In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique 





Metropolitan Acquires 14 Pieces of Rare English Delftware 





English Delftware Dish Representing the 
Temptation of Adam and Eve. 


Through gift and purchase the Metropolitan 
Museum has made several important additions 
to its already large collection of early English 
pottery. These recent accessions include a fine 
example of blue-dash chargers (so called because 
of the series of characteristic blue dashes around 
the rim), fourteen pieces of delftware, ten of 
Bristol, three of London and one of Brislington. 
The earliest of the pieces is a charger, which 
depicts the Temptation of Adam and Eve, a 
gift of Mrs. Frederic V. S. Crosby. 

Describing the chargers, C. Louise Avery 
wrote in the museum’s Bulletin: “The face of 
the dish received a coating of tin enamel, pro- 
viding a white background upon which the pat- 
tern was painted in polychrome. The designs, 
as suited the decorative purposes of these dishes, 
were bold and vivid. The drawing was usually 
crude; the anatomy, especially in the Brisling- 








Posset Pot, Painted by Thomas Baddy, 
about 1710 


ton and Bristol examples, was frequently all 
awry, but nevertheless the general effect was 
fresh and direct. These chargers are an unpre- 
tentious, homely type of decorative pottery but 
fulfill their purpose admirably.” 

Such notable potters as Thomas Baddy, 
Joseph Flower, John Niglett, William Pottery 
and Michael Edkins are represented among the 
other pieces of delftware. One, a posset pot 
with Chinese landscapes ‘in blue, made by 
Thomas Baddy of Brisfington about 1710, was 
presented by Frank Stoner together with sev- 
eral other pieces. It consists of a bowl-shaped 
cup with two handles, slender spout and low 
domed cover. These simple pots were - used 
for hot drinks such as posset and caudle. 

The other piece reproduced herewith is a 
large dish, the work of Joseph Flower, illus- 
trating the capture of Chagre, a town on the 
isthmus of Panama, which was taken from the 
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“Capture of Chagre, 1740,” Painted by Joseph 
Flower, Bristol. 


Spaniards in 1740 by British forces under Ad- 
miral Edward Vernon. ‘This feat won Vernon 
tremendous applause in England and furnished 
English potters with a favorite subject. 

“Much English tin-enameled pottery,” said 
the Bulletin, “follows Dutch fashions, which in 
turn had drawn heavily upon Oriental models. 
Because quantities of such pottery were made 
in the town of Delft in Holland, the ware as 
a class came in the early eighteenth century to 
be designated as delft. 

“The ware as a group is unpretentious, sim- 
ple, sometimes crude, but the colors are gen- 
erally harmonious and the decorative effect 
distinctly pleasing. Because the pieces were 
often designed to commemorate some event or 
intended to serve as gifts, they were frequently 
inscribed with dates, names or other legends 
which give them a personal character and 
additional interest.” 





27 Ensembles 


The Home Furnishing Style Forum, a non- 
profit making, impartial organization made up 
of leading manufacturers and sponsored by 
such patrons as Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Dr. Julius Klein, is holding until Oct. 4 
its initial semi-annual exhibition at the Home 
Making Center of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York. The aim of the organization 
is to establish style standards as a guide for 
the manufacturer, designer and retailer, but 
not to set up arbitrary standards of its own. 
Constituting the exhibition are 27 ensembles, in- 
cluding practically every great period. 

Walter Rendell Storey wrote in the New York 
Times: “By serving somewhat as a clearing 
house for information on decorative trends, the 
exhibition affords the manufacturers of fabrics 
for upholstery and window curtains, floor cov- 
erings and wall coverings opportunities to pre- 
sent to the buying public materials that have a 
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certain decorative relationship and that may 
thus be readily combined into an attractive in- 
terior arrangement. If the new materials each 
season have a basis of artistic agreement, one 
with the other, the task of the home decorator 
is immeasurably lightened. 

“In the 27 ensembles, for the most part ex- 
ceedingly well arranged by well known design- 
ers, one may gain a panoramic view of as 
many schemes for the treatment of an in- 
terior. Most of the ensembles incorporate a 
window, so that one may gather a dozen or 
more ideas of curtain treatment. Or one may 
see the relation of color texture and design of 
upholstery to wall-paper, floor coverings and 
wood. Each ensemble shows in compact space 
the essential elements of a room’s furnishings.” 





Museum Acquires Chapel 


A complete XV century Gothic chapel has 
been located at Aumoniere, near Langres, Bur- 
gundy, rewarding a two-year search made by 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. The chapel, 
once part of the abandoned hospital of the 
Knights of St. Anthony, will be brought to Phil- 
adelphia this winter and installed in the Gothic 
section of the museum on the Parkway as a 
memorial to Edward B. Smith and Laura 
Howell Smith, a gift of their four sons. 

“This rectangular chapel, which is an out- 
standing example of ecclesiastical architecture 
of the middle XV century . . . will carry the 








visitor to the museum back to a vision of the 
great nursing orders of the middle ages, par- 
ticularly that order established by Knights 
Hospitallers, who claimed Saint Anthony as 
their patron saint of afflicted persons,” said 
Fiske Kimball, director. 

“The chapel had long sincé been abandoned 
when found by our party and the glass in the 
three windows had completely disappeared. 
The museum, however, has obtained XV cen- 
tury stained glass of the highest quality which 
will be installed by Nicola d’Ascenzo, Philadel- 
phia’s stained glass master, so that, when 
opened, the restoration of the chapel will be 
quite complete.” 
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Among the Print Makers, 


Old and Modern | 


Hurley, Cincinnati Artist, Depicts Beauty of His Home Town 





“Mill on Lee’s Creek,” by E. T. Hurley 


E. T. Hurley of Cincinnati is an artist who 
sees the beauty of his home town and who does 
not hesitate to pass on that beauty to the world 
at large. 

Since 1915 he has been publishing books of 
his etchings. An idea of their subject matter is 
conveyed by some of the titles: “The Town of 
the Beautiful River,” “For Old Acquaintance,” 
“Bridges and Byways,” “Streets and Spires.” 
The last to appear is “Old Mills and Covered 
Bridges,” from which the above reproductions 
came. 





“This is an age of speed and wonder,” said 
Mr. Hurley in his foreword. “Not long ago the 
song of running water, the honk of the wild 
goose, the call of the deer, and the wind and 
storm through the trees, were music to the Red 
Man. Now the miracle of the radio brings a 
concert to every home. 

“On the ever-winding river there is a com- 
fort, pleasure, romance. The deep chords of 
the steam whistle echoing among the hills, the 
tinkle of the banjo on the distant shore and 


“Mill on the East Fork,” by E. T. Hurley 


the song of the roustabout are still with us. 
Gaily the calliope announces the arrival of the 
Show Boat—a link between past and present. 
Thus the march of progress: from raft to swift 
and luxurious steamer; from ox-cart to lim- 
ousine; from dense forest to cultivated land. 

“In memory we follow the march of the pio- 
neer. We hear again the stroke of the ax and 
the click of the rifle, and all about us find re- 
minders of his toil and struggle in the decadent 
old water-mills and fast disappearing covered 
bridges.” 





As Others See Us 


The Beaux Arts Gallery, London, recently 
helc a most comprehensive exhibition of Ameri- 
can etchings, lithographs and woodcuts—240 
examples by many of America’s outstanding 
graphic artists. How these works impressed the 
English critics is shown by a review in the 
London Sunday Times: 


“Three things strike one at once in a mental 
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comparison with a similar collection of English 
engravings: a comparative absence of virtu- 
osity; the association of the more adventurous 
work with Latin and Slav names; and a general 
disposition to illustrate the native scene. There 
are exceptions, of course, but one would say 
that engraving is looked upon in America as less 
of a craft than it is here and more as a means 
of recording contemporary life in all its phases 
than it is in France. 

“A certain number of the artists—Mr. Frank 
Benson, Mr. Samuel Chamberlain, Mr. A. W. 
Heintzelman, Mr. Troy Kinney, and Mr. L. C. 
Rosenberg, for examples—are more or less fa- 
miliar, but a few words may be said about 
some of the others. Lithography seems to be 
attracting the more original talents. Miss 
Wanda Gag is the most exciting discovery. 





Her prints, such as ‘Stone Crusher,’ rearing up 
like a caterpillar, are both imaginative and inter- 
esting from a purely pictorial point of view, 
particularly in the management of tone. Mr. 
Rockwell Kent, as in ‘Revisitation,’ is impres- 
sive in his own way, but he is felt to rely too 
much on the intrinsic pathos of his subjects. 
The most striking design in the exhibition is 
‘Winter Landscape,’ a study of tree, bridge, and 
stream in snow, by Mr. V. E. Hutson, but Mr. 
George Biddle, Mr. Howard Cook, Mr. Louis 
Lozowick, and Mr. Arnold Ronnebeck all show 
lithographs in which an acceptance of contem- 
porary surroundings is combined with a feeling 
for a picture as such. Among the etchers Miss 
Peggy Bacon, Mr. George Hart, Mr. John 
Marin, and Mr. Salvatore Pinto are the least 
conventional.” 
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“A Stalwart Child” 


The interest of American artists in block 
prints is the subject of an article by C. A. Sew- 
ard in the American Magazine of Art. 

“That there has been an amazing develop- 
ment during recent years among our artists in 
the making of wood block prints is a fact to 
which we all agree,” says Mr. Seward. “This 
fact as evidenced by the annual American Block 
Print Exhibition at Wichita, as well as by 
similar exhibitions elsewhere, prompts one to 
wonder just how it has all come about so 
apparently unobserved. . . . Unlike the Japa- 
nese, whose beautiful prints were the results of 
the co-labor of artist, block cutter and printer, 
our American artist has been forced to carry 
on the whole process with his own hands. This 
alone has been a tremendously important factor 
in the development of the art, and particularly 
along the lines of individual expression, in tech- 
nique, in design and execution. The modern 
wood cut is no longer an imitation Diirer or a 
feeble parody of a Japanese color print, but a 
strong, stalwart, healthy child, born of the 
creative spirit of the modern American artist 
and quite capable of saying some convincing 
things. 

“Through this medium more than others the 
artists seem to find expression which is marked 
individual and truly nationalistic: witness in 
California the works of Frances Gearhardt and 
Pedro Lemos; in Santa Fe that of Gustave 
Baumann; in Kansas, Mrs. Hall’s and Birger 
Sandzen’s, in the east that of Rockwell Kent, 
Lankes, Nason, Alice Huger Smith and others.” 





Becomes Partner of Goodman 


Goodman’s Print Shop, completing its first 
year in Boylston Street, Boston, announces that 
Hudson Dean Walker, a recent student in the 
art department of the Fogg Museum, has joined 
the firm as a partner of Mr. Goodman. Mr. 
Walker is the grandson of T. B. Walker, Min- 
neapolis art collector, among whose paintings, 
Fulton Leser, art restorer, is said to have dis- 
covered a Tintoretto “Madonna” several weeks 


ago. 





Tue Art Dicest will gladly look up any print 
desired by a reader. 
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Shopworn Titans 


Napoleon, Lincoln, Bismarck, Géethe, Jesus 
Christ—all have had their lives set down in 
rapid succession by that prolific biographer, 
Emil Ludwig. Now appears his latest book, 
“Three Titans, Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Bee- 
thoven” (New York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 
$3.50), in which he reviews the lives of these 
three great characters. Ludwig, in his preface, 
gives this as his reason for combining the three 





in one volume: 

“They were all, throughout life, misanthropi- 
cal, enigmatic, distrustful; and at certain pe- 
riods each approached the borderland of mad- 
ness. Despite their prodigious successes all three 
had been perpetually in conflict with the world; 
Michelangelo strove for power, Rembrandt for 


luxury, Beethoven for love; but each attained 
his desire only by fits and starts, and always at 
the cost of bitter experiences. All three lost the 
few men and women they loved.” 

Herbert L. Mathews reviewed it in the New 
York Times: “The most valuable characteristic 
of the author’s method is the vivifying of his 
subjects. They are all intensely alive and drawn 
with such good taste that one feels they really 
must have been as Herr Ludwig describes them. 
It is the gift of a dramatist rather than a 
scholar, as if understanding came through in- 
stinct and intuition instead of through careful 
reconstruction of a vast body of data. 

“There are brilliant flashes of interpretation, 
swift strokes that sum up a whole attitude 
toward life. Take this, for instance: ‘Some 
demon drove Rembrandt to a swift unfolding, 
a still swifter destroying, of every one he loved.’ 
Or this: ‘Strange interplay of rustic self-asser- 
tion and an unconquerable weakness for worldly 
glitter!’ A whole side of Rembrandt’s character 
is condensed in that exclamation. 

“The most ambitious, as well as the most 
successful portrait of the three, is that of 
Michelangelo. . . . Herr Ludwig has done a fine 
study of Michelangelo. It is the traditional one, 
but there is a vigor and freshness in the telling, 
and a sympathy with the character, that brings 
him to life with a clearness that seems new and 
original, as if one had not known the character 
so well before. This may not be biography of 
a high order, but it has its merits.” 

Eugene Lohrke in The Nation did not like 
the book: “His essay on Michelangelo appears 
to be largely an improvisation on Vasari’s 
theme. He has generalized an earlier record. 
Perhaps the result is more readable. In the 
case of Rembrandt he goes on in this vein: “In- 
exorable Fate! How inconsistent, how lucid dost 
thou always remain,’ and so forth. This serves 
to cover important omissions. And in the essay 
on Beethoven we have already remarked that 
all is not gold which for the sake of a prose 
style, appears to glitter. 

“*Three Titans’ is quite a bad book. It isn’t 
amusing. And the materials are shopworn.” 





“Art in the Market Place” 


“Art in the Market Place,” by Richard F. 
Bach of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, is 
being published by Longman’s, says The Mu- 
seum News. 





Art books can be ordered through Tue Art 
Dicest at no more than the regular publisher's 
prices. Address: 116 East 59th St. 


“7 News of Books on Art 








Sporting Prints 


A new edition of Captain Frank Silzer’s 
“Story of British Sporting Prints” has been 
brought out (Halton and Truscott Smith; Lon- 
don; $10.50). About 50 artists associated with 
the development of the sporting print’ in Brit- 
ain are accorded a description of their work and 
lives. Major J. C. Darling reviewed it in the 
London Sunday Times: 

“There is naturally a lot about the Alken 
family. Included in the remarks about the Al- 
kens are such interesting side-shows, so to speak, 
as advice on ‘How to Fall’ by Whyte Melville 
and a few words on overriding hounds by the 
great Osbaldeston. Another chapter includes 
an account of the fine old sportsman John 
Warde, of whom it is recorded that he gave as 
his reason for breeding hounds with large heads 
that ‘when they put their noses down they 
couldn’t get them up again.’ To this sort of 
idea I can’t help thinking the old hound-breed- 
ers owed much of their success. They bred 
for hunting powers, not for speed. 

“There is, of course, an account of Herring 
and his pictures of racehorses, and interesting 
details of the romantic struggles, in more senses 
than one, of the young artist, who at one time 
became a coachdriver. A full chapter on Ben- 
jamin Marshall tells us that he started as a por- 
trait painter, but changed to animals, and it 
is mentioned that ‘at that date a man was 
ready to give fifty guineas for a portrait of his 
horse and a mere ten for one of his wife.’ 

“Of Morland it is said that he ‘may be termed 
a cornerstone of the edifice of genuine British 
art.” We are given an account of how the 
artist turned jockey and of how he was treated 
by the crowd when beaten on the favorite and 
when winning on an outsider. Of George Stubbs 
we are naturally told a lot, for he was a pioneer, 
and, asks the author, ‘What sporting prints 
worth comment . . . have we prior to 1750, 
when Stubbs began to paint horses and dogs?’ 
Reference is, of course, made to his ‘Anatomy 
of the Horse’ and his studies while dissecting 
horses.” 
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French Decoration 


For the purpose of providing general and 
specific knowledge to those planning interiors 
after the modern French mode, Katherine 
Morrison Kahle has written “Modern French 
Decoration” (New York; G. B. Putnam’s Sons; 
$3.50). Mary Goodrich wrote in the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut: 

“In an age extravangantly converted to color 
and line, it is reassuring to be reminded that 
the modern treatment is a revival of ancient 
art. From no less an authority than Leon 
Deshairs, whose introduction to Katherine 
Kahle’s work adds value and interest, comes 
the statement that modern French styles in 
textiles, frescoes and furniture are copies of 
decorative models sanctified by time. If novelty 
and overbold design still lead the creator into 
somewhat reckless extremes, the general ten- 
dency is toward serenity and simplicity among 
French decorators. 

“A tendency to create from the materials 
and influences about him a bit of art steeped in 
the traditions of the ancient people and their 
exotic woods, is bringing to the French deco- 
rator the genuine joy that was experienced by 
early craftsmen. In it there is a balance of 
imagination and practicability that satisfies the 
sense of beauty and achieves sanity and calm 
grounds, originates new designs suggested in 
home furnishings and their backgrounds. 

“Modern life demands different furniture 
forms, seeks fantastic backgrounds, originates 
new designs suggested by any modern object, 
from aircraft to tennis rackets for its textiles. 
The era employs common material, and on such 
ordinary surface brings to bear a superior 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 


craftsmanship with excellent results. Plain sur- 
faces, rather than marquetry and carving, dom- 
inate in furniture moulds, throwing upon lacquer 
and polish the burden of results. Customs, 
differing widely in the present age from those 
in which decorative form appears to have 
achieved its peak in France, continue to set 
the pace for design. Formality and stiffness 
have receded from lifé; combination pieces, in- 
formal seats, in which one may recline, as nat- 
urally accompany the easy and informal mode 
of living.” 

P. G. Konody of the London Observer, for- 
getting that American and English are differ- 
ent languages, criticised the text while praising 
the illustrations. 


The Art of Sketching 


Jasper Salwey, an authority on the art of 
drawing in lead pencil, has just written another 
book, “The Art and Practice of Sketching,” 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons; New York; $4.50). 
The book is divided into four parts: “The Art 
of Sketching,” treated in an historical light; 
“Media and Methods,” in which the materials 
used are described; “The Practice of Sketching,” 
which deals with different types of sketching; 
and “Material for Sketching,” a concise state- 
ment of the qualities and grades of materials. 
The book is illustrated in both color and black 
and white. 

Although of a practical nature, this work is 
infused with an inspirational quality which 
relates the smallest detail of sketching to the 
vital purpose of true creative art. 








Life! 

Holger Cahill, author of monographs on Pop 
Hart and Max Weber, published by the Down- 
town Galleries, New York, has written the 
biography of that remarkable American fili- 
buster, General Frederick Townsend Ward, “A 
Yankee Adventurer” (New York; Macaulay 
Company; $3.50). Ward was commander of 
the Manchu Ever Victorious Army of China, 
turned the tide against the Taiping rebellion 
(1864), married a Mandarin’s daughter and at 
his death was made a Confucian saint. Incense 
is still burned in the temple erected in his honor. 

Into his narrative Cahill has introduced ob- 
servations on the art and civilization of China, 
penetrating in their insight and of the highest 
interest. 





A Book on Schwartz 
L. M. Stein, Chicago publisher, is to bring out 
this fall a critical and biographical study of the 
painter William S. Schwartz, by Manuel Chap- 
man. The volume will include more than. 60 
reproductions of Schwartz’s work. 


Foujita’s Cats 


Foujita, Japan’s master painter of cats, has 
written “A Book of Cats” (New York; Covici- 
Friede; $250), in which are reproduced in full 
page many of his best known paintings and 
drawings. The reviewer for the New York 
Herald Tribune praised the book: ° 


“A good book on cats is as rare as an intelli- 
gent remark about one. Just as the average 
conversationalist generally contents himself 
with saying either that he does not like the 
tribe because ‘cats are so treacherous,’ so the 
average pictorial artist usually adopts one or the 
other of two artistic clichés. Either his cats are 
cute, in which case old ladies love them, or 
they are not cats at all, but sphinxes, in which 
case they are conspicuously adored by young 
men so behind the times as to be still seeking 
that splendid sin which was the 1890 equiva- 
lent of the Holy Grail. 


“The text to the present volume is full of in- 
vocations, full of mystery, and full of references 
to the heathen gods and the less decorous he- 
roes of legend, but they do not seem to have 
anything to do with the cats which Foujita 
has drawn. 

“It is, however, for these last—very admir- 
ably reproduced in full page—that the volume 
really exists, and they are excellent. Foujita 
has real cats in mind instead of either cute- 
ness or mystery personified, and his interpreta- 
tions of them reveal an individual conception 
both of cat character and of the ways in which 
cat bodies may be used for decorative effect. 
The little feathering of hair around the out- 
line of all his figures is interesting as a device 
for overcoming the difficulty inherent in the 
double silhouette (first bone and then hair) 
which make cats so difficult to draw or model. 

“Foujita’s drawings belong to the very small 
number of really worthy tributes to the most 
interesting, the most seductive and the most 
exasperating of domestic animals.” 
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Faust’s Bible 


The famous Gutenberg Bible, printed on 
vellum and called “the greatest monument from 
the printing presses of the XV century,” which 
was purchased for the Library of Congress with 
the Vollbehr collection, has just been brought 
to the United States by Dr. Herbert Putnam, 
librarian. Its cost to Dr. Vollbehr was $250,- 
000, including the export tax of $25,000 paid 
to the Austrian Government. The highest pre- 
vious price for a printed book was about 
$100,000. 

Only three perfect copies on vellum of the 
Gutenberg Bible are known to exist—one in 
the National Library in Paris, another in the 
National Library in London and the one now 
in Washington. As soon as arrangements can 
be made the book will be placed on exhibition 
in the library beside a portrait of Gutenberg, 
painted by an unknown XVIII century artist 
and presented to the library by Gabriel Wells, 
noted New York bibliophile. From the time 
of its printing the Vollbehr copy had remained 
in the hands of the Benedictine friars and was 
only sold by the abbott of St. Paul’s Monastery 
in Carinthia in order to raise funds to restore 
the building. 

The entire Vollbehr collection of incunabula, 
one of the greatest in the world, came into the 
possession of the nation through an appropria- 
tion of $1,500,000 by Congress at the last ses- 
sion. Dr. Vollbehr valued his collection at 
$3,000,000, but was willing to give half if 
Congress would purchase the remainder. 

George H. Sargent in the Boston Transcript 
gives some of the traditions connected with the 
Gutenberg Bible: “According to tradition, this 
particular Bible on vellum belonged to Dr. 
Faustus or Fust, the partner of Schoeffer in 
the earliest printing. The process of printing 
from movable types, as is well known, was for 
a time kept secret, and Fust sold illuminated 
copies of the Bible as hand work. The produc- 
tion of such great works as the Bible in such 
quantities, however,-could only be the result 
of magic, and Dr. Fust was supposed to be in 
league with the devil. Little is actually known 
of Fust, except that he was in partnership with 





Schoeffer and that he traveled over Europe 
selling printed Bibles as original manuscripts. 
He disappeared for years but ultimately turned 
up as an old man in Paris, where he sold to the 
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In the World of Rare Books and Manuscripts 


The Colophon 


The interest that has developed in America 
in rare books and in fine editions is indicated 
by the remarkable success of the quarterly, The 
Colophon, of New York, which has just given 
notice that it has raised its subscription price to 
$15 a year and that henceforth it will provide 
as many subscriptions as are desired. It was 
started at $10 a year, with an edition limited to 
2,000 copies. Its management announces that 
an excess of 600 subscriptions were received. 
Says the New York Times: 

“At the present moment The Colophon may 
not be the ideal magazine for collectors. It 
may not even be the best possible. One may 
judge that the editors, Messrs. Elmer Adler, 
Burton Emmett and John T. Winterich, 
have not always chosen wisely the articles 
accepted for publication. It would require 
a rare type of imagination to produce a 
magazine which would satisfy everybody. In 
a community which boasts of collecting along 
so many and such varied special lines, from In- 
cunabula to modern press books, from Shake- 
speareana to Shaviana, from illuminated manu- 
scripts to tooled bindings, a paper covering the 
entire range of these delectable activities is 
simply out of the question. But inasmuch as 
the editors lay no claim to omniscience, and 


as, all things considered, the general level of the 
subject-matter has been extraordinarily high, 
we feel that subscribers have so far been richly 
rewarded. Moreover, the form The Colophon 
has taken was so pleasing in its effect that it 
was certain to quicken the sympathy and in- 
sure the support of most of its readers. 


“That the demand for a magazine for book 
collectors in this country is widespread should 
be patent to everybody. The disruption of 
thought along collecting lines was one of the 
unforeseen consequences of the publication of 
those genial essays by Messrs. Newton et al. 
The formation of private libraries has sudden- 
ly taken on new life: it is now ‘editions,’ ‘points,’ 
‘condition’ of books that count. All this has 
bred disorder and confusion and some organiza- 
tion of ideas here seems essential. Whether or 
not it will come through the medium of The 
Colophon is open to question. But if its pres- 
ent spirit is maintained, we see no reason why 
this magazine, with its sphere of influence in- 
creasing over a period of years, should not 
come to be the official, as well as the most in- 
teresting, organ for book collectors.” 

The Colophon, which prints no advertising, 
is operated on a basis of no profit and no sala- 
ries, purely as an adventure in enthusiasm. The 
spirit that prompts its production seems to be 
contagious. : 





King of France this copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible which went to the Benedictine Monastery 
of St. Blazius in the Black Forest. Meanwhile 
Fust had become a legend, and with his wife, 
Marguerite, had become the hero and heroine 
of Goethe’s great drama. 


“This copy of the, Gutenberg Bible—Fust’s 
own—remained in the monastery hidden for 
centuries. At the time of the Napoleonic wars 
it was removed, for safety, to the Monastery 
of St. Paul in the Levant valley in Carinthia, 
Austria. In 1926 it was sold to Dr. Vollbehr, 
but retained in the monastery safe until he had 
disposed of it to out’Government. And here 
is where the devil put his cloven foot. The 
formal transfer of the three volumes of this 
Bible to Dr. Vollbehr at the monastery was 
made an important event. Believe it or not, 
but immediately after the handing over of the 
book by the monks after it had been in their 
keeping for four hundred years there was a 
terrific thunder storm and the spire of the 
monastery chapel was struck by lightning. This 
may have been the devil’s means of showing 
his displeasure or it may not. That can be 
worked out by lovers of the occult.” 





Coals of Fire 


A. Edward Newton, American collector of 
Johnsoniana, has been elected for the coming 
year to the presidency of the Johnson Society 
of England, which exists for the promotion of 
interest in the Grand Cham of literature and 
his contemporaries. 

There is irony in the election. For years 
Johnson items have been favorites with Ameri- 
can collectors. Evidently there is much truth 





in that old adage, “He laughs best who laughs 
last.” 

“For,” says the Christian Science Monitor, 
“Gf there was anything that Dr. Johnson dis- 
liked more than another it was Scotchmen 
and Americans.” Boswell has recorded that on 
one occasion he exclaimed, “I am willing to 
love all mankind, except an American.” 





Fifty British Books, 1930 
The Fifty British Books, 1930, chosen by the 
First Edition Club, of London, as the best 
examples of British bookmaking during the past 
year, and recently exhibited at the New York 
Public Library, have started on a tour to the 
leading cities, beginning with Newark. 





On Wood-Cut Printing 
Jiro Kawaguchi, Chicago importer of ori- 
ental art objects and publisher of Japanese 
prints, has written an interesting brochure on 
“The Process of Wood-Cut Printing.” It may 
be acquired by addressing Mr. Kawaguchi, 56 
East Randolph St., Chicago. 





Finding "Em 
; Says The Museum News: “W. R. Valentiner 
is the author of ‘Unknown Masterpieces,’ pub- 
lished in England (A. Zwemmer), Paris and 
Berlin.” 





Maggs’ Great Catalogue 
Maggs Brothers, London book dealers, in 
commemoration of their 70th anniversary, have 
issued a catalogue of French illustrated books 
of the XVIII century, with 100 illustrations. 
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ANTIQUES 

600 Madison Av., N.Y. 
Ekrich’s, 36 E. 57th St., N.Y. 
eS Gillespie Co., 639 Liberty Av., 

Pittsburgh. 

Herzog’s, 3619 Main St., Houston . 
P Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 54th St., 
Kelekian, 598 Madison Av., N.Y. 
Thomas J. Kerr, 510 Madison Av., 


Ralph Chait, 


Naszare-A ge, 3 Av. Pierre ist de Ser- 
bie, Paris. 
Jacques Seligman & Co., 3 E. 51st St., 
Vy 


Wildenstein, 647 Sth Av., N.Y. 
ANTIQUE FABRICS 

578 Madison Av., N.Y. 
ART BOOKS 

Art Trade Press, Lid., 2 Dorset Build- 
ings, Fleet St., London, E.C. 4. 

Colony Book Shop, 26 E. 61st St., N. Y. 

Gregg Publishing ‘Company, 270 Madi- 
son Ave., N. 

Modern Poster Annual, 251 
St., New York City. 

National Publishing Society, Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland. 


Levencon, 


W. 98th 


William Edwin Rudge, 475 Sth Av., 
Be Westermann Co., 13 W. 46th St., 
“6 ART EXPERTS 
Maurice Golddlatt, 318 S. Mich., Chi- 
cago. 
ART GALLERIES 
LONDON— 
The Carroil Gallery, 28 St. James’s 
Square. 


French Gallery, 158 New Bond St. 

J. Leger & Son, 13 Duke St., St. 
James’s, and 13 Old Bond St., 
W.1. and 695 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 

—* ~“— Gallery, 43-44 Duke 
St., St. James’s. 

A. — 2 Lefevre, Lt., 

James's. 
A Rothschild, 28 Sackville St. 
Independent Gallery, 7a Grafton St. 
PARIS— 


Bignou, 8 Due la Boetie. 

Th. Briant, 32 Rue de Berri. 
L. Cornillon, 21 Quai Voltaire. 
Ch. A. Girard, 1 Rue Edouard VII. 
Paul Guillaume, 59 Rue la Boetie. 
Marcel Guiot, 4 Rue Volney. 

Leon Marseille, 16 Rue de Seine. 
M. & R. Stora, 32 Bid. Haussmann. 
Zborowski, 26 Rue de Seine. 

HOLLYWOOD, CAL.— 
The Braxton Gallery, 1624 N. 
St. 


la King St., 


Vine 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— 
Beaux Arts Galerie, 166 Geary St. 
Courvoisier Gallery, 474 Post St. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL.— 
Nathan Bentz & Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 
Chicago Galleries, 220 N. Mich. 
O’Brien Art Galleries, 673 N. Michi- 
an Av. 
Albert Rouillier Art Galleries, 414 
So. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE, MD.— 
Purnell Galleries. 
BOSTON, MASS.— 
race Horne’s, Stuart at Dartmouth. 
Robert 'C. Vose, 559 Boylston St. 
HINGHAM CENTER, MASS.— 
The Print Corner. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.— 
Yunt Art Galleries, 1026 Baltimore 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— 
Newhouse Galleries, 484 N. Kings- 
highway Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK—— 


Babcock Galleries, 5 E. 57th St., N. ¥ 
Belmont Galleries, 576 Madison Av. 
Brummer Galleries, 55 E. 57th. 
Frans Buffa & Sons, 58 W. 57th. 
Calo Art Galleries, 128 W. 49th. 
Corona Mundi (The Roerich Mu- 
seum), 310 Riverside Drive. 

De Hauke & Co., 3 E. Sist St. 
Delphic Studios, 9 E. 57th St. 
Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13th St. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 E. 57th. 
Ehrich Galleries, 36 E. 57th St. 
Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57th St. 
Gallery of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 


54th St. 
Pascal Gatterdam, 145 W. 57th. 
G. R. D. Studio, 58 W. 55th St. 


Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Van- 
derbilt Av. 


Marie Harriman Gallery, 63 E. 57th > 


St. 
Hyman & Son, 653 Lexington Av. 
Thos. J. Kerr, 510 Madison Av. 
Kleinberger, 12 E. 54th St. 
J. Leger & Son, 695 5th Av. 
John Levy Galleries, 559 Sth Av. 
Macheth Gallery, 15 E. 57th St. 
Masters’ Art Gallery, 28 W. 57th St. 
Metropolitan Galleries, 578 Madison 
Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St. 
Morton Galleries, 49 W. 57th St. 
J. B. Neumann, 9 E. 57th St. 
Newhouse Galleries, 11 E. 57th. 
Arthur U. Newton, 4 E. 56th St. 
Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Sth Av. 
Paul Rosenberg & Co., 647 Sth Av. 
Schultheis, 142 Fulton St. 
Seligmann & Co., 3 E. 5ist St. 
E. & A. Silberman, 133 E. 57th St. 
Van Diemen ny oe - E. 57th. 
Wildenstein & Co., 647 Sth Av. 
Howard Young Eiteries, 634 Sth Av. 
Griscom Galleries, 250 Park Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 
Griscom Galleries, 1632 Walnut St. 
Newman Galleries, 1732 Chestnut St. 
Renaissance Galleries, 1807 Chestnut 
St. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.— 
J. J. Gillespie & Co., 639 Liberty. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.— 
Nathaniel M. Vose, 287 Thayer St. 
DALLAS, TEX.— 
Lawrence Art Galleries, 
land Avenue. 
HOUSTON, TEX.— 
Herzog (alleries, 3619 Main St. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.— 
Milam Galleries, 1142-46 
Bldg. 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Art Importing Co., 733 Public Ledger 
Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
Theodore Daniels, 228 Cherry St., 
N.Y.C. 


EZ. H. Friedrichs, Inc., 
N.Y. 


3515 Oak- 


Milam 


129 W. 3ist, 


J. Greenwald, Inc., 940 3rd Av., N.Y. 
— Artists Color Lab., 97 Harris 
L.I. City, N.Y. 
Petisin W orks—Gunther Wagner, 34 
E. 23rd St., N.Y. 

Quaker City Art Supply Co., 10th & 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Schneider & Co., 123 W. 68th, N.Y. 
Talens & Son, 1082 Clinton Avenue, 

Irvington, New Jerse 
17th St., 


y. 

Winsor and Newton, 31 E. 
New York City. 

BRONZE FOUNDERS 


International Art Foundries, 545 5th 
Ave., N.Y. 
CASTS, STATUARY 


P. P. Caproni & Bro., Inc., 1914 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Florentine Art Plaster Co., 2217 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRAMERS 


— ‘Chiantelli, 589 Lexington Ave., 
rs gn Inc., 940 3rd Av, N.Y. 
Grosvallet, 126 Bld. Haussmann, Paris. 
Serge Roche, 4 Rue Victor-Masse, 


Paris. 
HOTELS 
Hotel Ambassador, New York City. 
Hotel Ambassador, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hotel New Weston, N.Y.C. 
LAMPS AND LIGHTING 

foe settee Co., 231 W. 17th 

t ”- 


ORIENTAL ART 
Nathan Bentz & Co., 437 Grant Av., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Ralph Chait, 600 Madison Av., N.Y. 
PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 


R. Lerondelie, 76 Rue Blanche, Paris. 
Pitt and Scott, Lid., 90 Regent St., 


W., London. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Carl Klein, 9 E. 59th St., N.Y. 
PRINTS 


Brown-Robertson Co., 424 Madison Av., 

N.Y. 

E. B. Courvoisier Co., 474 Post St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Gordon Dunthorne, 1726 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond St., 
London. 

J. J. Gillespie Co., 639 Liberty Av., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Marcel Guiot, 4 Rue Volney, Paris. 

Richard Owen, 15 Quai Voltaire, Paris. 

Purnell Galleries, Baltimore. 

Mabel Ulrich’s Print Shops, Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul. 

University Prints, 
Mass. 
RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS 

Brick Row Bookshop, Inc., 42 E. 50th 
St., N.Y. 

G. Hess, Briennerstrasse 9, Munich. 


RESTORERS 
oO Chiantelli, 589 Lexington Ave., 
fof 


Box J, Newton, 


Chee Prof. Pasquale Farina, 1350 So. 
5ist St., Phila., Pa. 

ree fe Rougeron, 101 Park Av., N.Y. 

SCHOOLS OF ART 

Abbott School of Fine and Com. Art, 
1624 H. St., N.W., Washington. 

American Academy of Art, Dept. 40, 
1125 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Cane Archipenko, 16 W. 6lst St., 

Y 


Art Institute of Chicago, Box A.A., 
Michigan Av., at Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Art School—Museum of Art, Portland 
Ave. 

Art Students League, 215 W. 57th St., 
New York City. 

Boston Museum School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Bradmoor Art Academy, 30 W. Dale 
St., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

George Elmer Browne Art Class, Prov- 
incetown, Mass 

Calif. School of Arts and Crafts, Oak- 
la 


Penway Rd., 


Calif. ” School of Fine Arts, Chestnut 
and Jones, San Francisco. 

Scott ead School, 126 Mass. Av., 
Bosto 

C. — "Springs School, Chester Sprgs., 


oa Academy of Fine Arts, 18 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Chouinard School of Art, 341 So. 
Grandview, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, O. 

‘Commercial Illustration Studios, 

A-Top the Flatiron Bidg., 23rd & 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 

Corcoran School of Art, Washington. 

A. K. Cross, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 

Adam Dabrowski Studio School of 
Woodcarving, 241 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Art School of the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts, 50 Watson St., De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 

Designers Art School, 376 Boyl|ston St., 
Boston. 

Douglas Donaldson, 4690 Melrose Hill, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Exeter School of Art, 729 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

Leuis Gehring, Home Study Course, 96 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 

Girls Central School of Art, Y.W.C.A., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Grand Central School of Art, 
Grand Central Terminal, N.Y.C. 

Kansas City Art Institute, od War- 
wick Blvd., Kansas City, M 0. 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee. 

Livingstone Academy, 1333 F. St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore. 

Metropolitan Art School, 58 W. 57th 
St., N.Y. 


7021 


Meyer-Both Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Academy of Art, 230 E. Ohio 

St., Chicago, Illinois. 


National School of Fine and Applied 
Art, Connecticut Ave., and M St., 
Washington, D.C. 

Naum Los, 1947 Broadway, N.Y. 

N.Y. School of App. Design P ad Wom- 
en, 160 Lexington Av., N.Y. 

N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art, 
2239 Broadway, N.Y.C. 

N.Y. University, College J Fine Arts, 
250 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C. 

Otis Art Institute, 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Penn. Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
& Cherry, Phila., Pa. 

Phila. School of Design for Women, 
Broad and Master, Phila. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

School of the Arts, 916 Sta. Barbara 
St., Santa Barbara, Cal. 

School of Contemporary Arts & Crafts, 
Grand Central Palace, Lexington 
Ave. & 46th St., N.Y.C. 

The School of Fine Arts, 234 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Room 
= Washington University, St. Louis, 

0. ° 

Syracuse University, Room 16, Admin- 
istration Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Traphagen School of Fashion, 
Broadway, N.Y. 

Vesper George School, 42 St. 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Washington School of Art, 1115 15th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.c. 

Wilmington Academy of Art, Wilming- 
ton, 

Worcester Art Museum School, 24 
Highland St., Worcester, Mass. 


SCULPTORS 
Ruth Norton Ball, Indian Arts Bidg., 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 
STUDIOS—COMMERCIAL ART 


Graphic Studio, 503 Granger Block, 
San Diego, Cal. . 


20th and Michigan, 


2401 Wiltshire 


1680 
Botolph 





Dogs as Models 


How do dogs behave as models? 
Rosseau, of Lyme, Conn., who is undoubtedly 
America’s foremost painter of dogs, tells in 
the Detroit News how they behave: 

“Generally, when a dog is not active he goes 
to sleep. He rarely turns around to look at the 
landscape, like a cow or a horse, unless some 
peculiar and particularly fine odor tickles his 
He can, however, become a profes- 
sional model and will take so much pride in 
his work as to be extremely jealous of any other 
canine taking away his job. With several dogs 
in a studio together, I have put one up to pose 
and had the others jump on him and chase him 


nostrils. 


Percival about it all. 


posture.” 


off. I have often wondered what they thought 
A puppy will look at a picture 
of himself or some other dog and bark at it 
furiously, but you never can fool him again. 
Yet, when posing they seem to realize that you 
want to look at them, and when spoken to will 
actually pose, trying to get into an attractive 








A Critic’s Test of Taste 
Elizabeth Luther Cary, art critic of the New 
York Times, recently bought two of the Ralph 
M. Pearson hand hooked rugs, one designed by 
him and one by Nura Ulreich. She has com- 
bined the two in her living room which she is 





refurnishing in the modern spirit. This could 
probably be called applied art criticism. [Other 
critics please copy.] 





A Mountain’s Fate 


Evidently Gutzon Borglum is going to be 
able, after all these years, to turn Stone Moun- 
tain, near Atlanta, Ga., into a gigantic piece of 
sculpture. 


Mayor-Elect James L. Key has 


asked the solicitor general of Dekalb county, 
as a gesture of amity, to quash the two indict- 
ments against Borglum, and the Daughters of 
the Confederacy are behind him, voices and 
cash. 

And now Stone Mountain must yield. 


4 








Ania 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





Birmingham, Ala. 

ANDERSON GALLERIES—Oct. 1-14: Landscape 
paintings, Carrie Hill. Oct. 15-30; ‘“‘Fifty Prints 
of the Year.” PUBLIC LIBRARY GALLERY— 
Indefinite: “Graphic Arts’’ from Anderson Gal- 
leries, Birmingham. 


Montevallo, Ala. 

ALABAMA COLLEGE—Oct. 1-14: 

. 15-30: Woodblock prints. Oct. 

“B” circuit exhibition, Southern 
League. 


Bookplates. 
1-8: Eighth 
States Art 


Montgomery, Ala. 
WOMAN’S COLLEGE—Oct. 1-16: Eighth ‘A” 
circuit exhibition, Southern States Art League. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
BERKELEY ART MUSEUM—Oct.: 
merce”; oils and water colors, 
CASA DE MANANA—Oct. 
H. Clapp. Oct. 16-31: 
S. Rice. 


“Art in Com- 
Carlos Merida. 
1-15: Oils, William 
Pastels and Oils, William 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 
LAGUNA BEACH GALLERY—Oct.: 


by members. 
La Jolla, Cal. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Oct.: Harry Murphy, car- 
toonist. 


Exhibition 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES ART MUSEUM—Oct. 3-31: Tenth 
annual Water Color Society Exhibit, California 
Art Club. Oct.: Loan collection of contemporary 
aintings; a airplane impressions, Ilah Marian Kib- 

y. BARK AGS—Oct.: Book jackets and 
foreign posters. BILTMORE SALON—Oct.: 
Paintings, Jack. W. Smith. JAKE ZEITLIN’S 
BOOK SHOP—Oct. 1-15: Lithographs, Jose 
Clemente Orozco. STENDAHL GALLERIES— 
Oct. 1-11: Paintings, Jean Jacques Pfister. 


Oakland, Cal. . 
OAKLAND ART GALLERY—To Oct. 23: Ger- 
man posters from Terramare Office, Berlin. 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY—Oct.: Harmon Founda- 
tion Exhbition. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR—Oct.: Permanent collection; prints by 
German artists. NATHAN BENTZ & 'CO.—Oct.: 
Works of art from China, Japan & Korea; Chi- 
nese enamels. COURVOISIER'S—To Oct. $ 
Paintings and drawings, Justema. GALERIE 
BEAUX ARTS—To Oct. 11: Group exhibition, 
Beaux Arts members. S. & G. GUMP CO.—Oct. 
6-18: Paintings, Julian Greenwell. Oct. 20-Nov. 
1: Reproductions of famous French sculpture. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 


ART LEAGUE GALLERY—Oct. 1-18: Paintings, 
George Brandricff. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM-—Oct.: Exhibition of 


paintings, F. Drexel Smith; water colors of 
Arthur B. Davies. 
Washington, D. C. 
CORCORAN GALLERY—Oct.: Exhibition by 


members of the Society of Washington Artists. 
ARTS CLUB—To Oct. 16; Exhibition of Cir- 
culating Picture Club. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—Oct. 1-15: Pencil 
sketches, John A. Brandon. Oct. 6-Nov. 1: 
National soap sculpture collection. Oct. 15-30: 


Paintings and water colors, F. Louis Mora. 


Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE—Oct. 1-15: Old Masters from 
the Epstein and Worcester collections; sculpture, 
Evrico Glicenstein; aintings, Jean Crawford 
Adams, Roy H. Collins, Frank J. Gavencky, 
Rudolph Ingerla, Charles Edward Mullin. Oct. 
1-30: Japanese prints from Echadbourne Crane 
collection. ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON— 
Oct.: Recent acquisitions of prints, china and fur- 
niture. CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO.—Oct. 
15-Nov. 15: Exhibition of Chicago painters. 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION—Oct. 
1-22: Oils, L. O. Griffith, Tunis Ponsen; water 
colors. Richard A. Chase. O’BRIEN ART 
GALLERIES—Nov.: Water colors, Princess of 
Schleswige Holstein. PALETTE & HISEL 
CLUB—Oct. 7-Nov. 15: Oils, Arnold Turtle. 
SMITHSONIAN BUILDING, Oct. 6-Nov. 2: 
Etchings of flowers, Mrs. Bertha E. Jacques. 


Rockford, Ill. 


ART ASSOCIATION—Oct. 6-30: Art 
phers of America. 


Photogra- 
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Springfield, II. 


SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION—Oct.: 
Paintings from the American Federation of Arts. 
- Indianapolis, Ind. 
LIEBER GALLERIES—Oct. 13-25: Paintings, 
Wood and Carl Woolsey. PET7T/S GALLERIES 
—Oct.: Paintings, Theodore J. Morgan. 


Richmond, Ind. 


ART ASSOCIATION—Oct.: 34th annual Rich- 
mond Painters’ exhibition. 
Louisville, Ky. 
J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Oct.: Sculp- 


ture and bronzes, Signor Paolo. 
New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART—Oct.: 


Water colors, Corinna Morgiana Luria; prints, 
Leo Meissner. 
Portland, Me. 

SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Oct. 1-20: Ex- 

hibition by Benjamin Newman. 
Baltimore, Md. 

BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART—Oct.: Arthur 
B. Davies Memorial Exhibition; Whiteridge 
ceramics; Cone, Epstein and Dohme collections 
of paintings and sculpture. PURNELL GAL- 
LERIES—Oct.: Original contemporary etchings; 


oils paintings. 
Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Oct.: Textiles and 
metal work; XVIII century French design; Rus- 


sian icons; Chinese bronze mirrors. DOLL & 
RICH A RDS—Oct.: Miscellaneous exhibitions. 
GOODSPEED’S—Oct. 6-18: Etchings, Otto Kuh- 


ler. Oct. 20-Nov. 1: Aviation prints. GU/JLD OF 
BOSTON ARTISTS—Oct. 6-18: Exhibition of 
sculpture, Anna C. Ladd. GRACE HORNE’S 
GALLERIES—Oct.: Exhibition of contemporary 
art. SOCIETY OF ARTS & CRAFTS—Oct. 


14-28: Work of master craftsmen. Oct. 9-15: 
Gold and silver jewelry, G. Cini. Oct. 16-22: 
Enamels, Laurin Hovey Martin. Oct. 23-29: 
Illuminations by Alice Ropes. VOSE GALLER- 
ES—Oct Paintings by Old and Modern 
Masters. 
Hingham Center, Mass. 
PRINT CORNER—Oct.: Etchings of Mexico, 
Thomas Handforth. 
Rockport, Mass. 

MRS. PANCOAST’S GALLERY—Oct.: Exhibition 


of individualists and ultra-moderns. 
Worcester, Mass. 
ART MUSEUM—Oct. 5-27: 27th annual Fall ex- 
hibition of paintings. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Oct.: 
Paintings, drawings, water colors, prints and 
sculpture by artists of Minneapolis and St. Paul; 
etchings by Rembrandt and his contemporaries; 
textile designs, Leon Baskt. MOORE & SCRIVER 
ART GALLERIESOct.: Exhibition of minia- 
tures by Mrs. Walter Palmer; pastel portraits, 
Harold Stower; etchings, Levon West; paintings, 
Louise Kelly. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ART GALLERY—Oct.: Hungarian art exhibit; 
sculpture, H. F. Colby; block-prints, Gustave 


Bauman; drawings, Dugald Walter. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM—Oct.-Nov. 2: Annual ex- 
hibition of American paintings. NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES—Oct. 6-31: Portraits by old mas- 


ters. 
Omaha, Neb. 
ART INSTITUTE—Oct.: Paintings by 
town group. 
Manchester, N. H. 
CURRIER ART GALLERY—Oct. 
of the Southwest; water colors, 


Knight. 
Montclair, N. 
ART MUSEUM—Oct. 5-Nov. 2: Artists of North- 


ern N 
Newark, N. J. 

NEWARK MUSEUM—Oct.: Colonial exhibit; early 
American and European ironwork; water colors, 
Albert H. Sonn; paintings lent to schools. 

Santa Fe, N. M. 
ART MUSEUM—Oct.: Paintings, 
Dorothy Stewart, L. I. Ferguson. 
New Hope, N. J. 
PHILLIPS MILL—Oct. 4-Nov. 2: Fall art exhibit. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM—Oct.: Exhibition of sculp- 

ture; oil paintings, American and foreign ar- 


tists. 
New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM—Oct.: Exhibition of 
H. O. Havemeyer collection; exhibition of Japa- 
nese sword furniture; loan exhibit of firearms of 
the XV to the XIX century; loan exhibition of 
Japanese easant art; prints, selected master- 
pieces; etchings by the Tiepolo family; prints by 
Winslow Homer; Coptic and Egypto-Arabic tex- 
tiles. Oct.-Nov. Exhibition of Mexican art. 
ACKERMAN & SON—Oct.: Landscapes, Fanny 


Province- 


1-15: Painters 
Dodge Mac- 


May Connell, 





Mahaon King; water color and tempera paintings. 
E. Von S. Dingle. ART CENTER—Oct. 6-11: 


' 


! 


Cover designs of House Beautijué. Oct. 12-31: 
Paintings, Wilford S. Conrow. Oct.: ‘Printing 
for Commerce,” shown by the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts. Oct. 6-18: Fine arts, 
shown by the Art Alliance. AKGENT GAL- 
LERIES—Oct.: Exhibition of National Associa- 
tion of Women Painters and Sculptors. SAB- 
COCK GALLERIES—Oct.: American paintings; 
water colors and etchings. BALZAC GALLER- 
JES—Oct.: Exhibition of modern paintings. 
BELMONT GALLER/IES—Indefinite: Permanent 
exhibition of Old Masters. BRUMMER GAL- 
ZLERY—Oct.: Works of art. .FRANS BUFFA & 
SONS—Oct.: Paintings of Norway, William H. 
Singer, Jr. D. B. BUTLER & CO—Oct.: Ex- 
hibition of Currier & Ives prints; antique furni- 


ture. CALO ART GALLERIES—Oct.: Paintings, 
by American and foreign artists. CORONA 
MUNDI of Roerich Museum. Oct.: Paintings, 


Bernard I. Green; Tibetan banner paintings; Rus- 
sian ikons and designs. CHAMBRUN GAL- 
LERIES—French painters and etchers. DOWN. 
TOWN GALLERY—Oct.: Exhibition of mod- 
ern art. DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES—Oct. 
1-20: French paintings. DELPHIC STUDIOS— 
Oct. 1-15: Photographs by Edward Weston. In- 
definite: paintings; mural studies; lithographs, 
Jose Clemente Orozco. FERARGIL GALLERIES 
—Oct. 20-Nov. 7: Sculpture, Alfeo Faggi. 
FIFTEEN GALLERY—Oct.: Members’ exhibi- 
tion. P. JACKSON HIGGS—Oct.: Old Masters; 
antiquities. PASCAL M. GATTERDAM—Oct.: 
Paintings. G. &. D. STUDIO—Exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture by contemporary artists. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES—Oct. 20- 
Nov. 7: Works, 1930 Feunders show. MARIE 
HARRIMAN GALLERY—Oct. 4-31: Opening ex- 
hibition of paintings by Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
Cezanne, Matisse, Picasso, Renoir, Rousseau, etc. 
HELEN HACKETT’S | GALLERY—Oct. 18- 
Nov. 1: Oils, H. Clinton Beagary. HYMAN & 
SON—Oct.: Old portraits and decorative —_ 
ings. FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.—Oct.: 
Woodcuts by Old Masters. THOMAS J. KERR 
GALLERY—Oct.: Important paintings by Old 
Masters; antique works of art; tapestries. D/X- 
RAN G. KELEKIAN GALLERY—Oct.: Egyp- 
tian, Greek and Persian antiquities. F. XKLJEN- 
BERGER GALLERIES—Oct.: Old Dutch Mas- 
ters; ancient paintings. LUCY LAMAR GAL- 
LERIES—Oct. 1-15: Modern screens; panels and 
paintings, Earl Challenger and Don Blanding. 
J. LEGER & SON—Oct.: Old Masters. JOHN 


LEVY GALLERIES—Oct.: Exhibition of paint- 
ings. MACBETH GALLERIES—Oct. 6-31: 
Paintings, Robert Brackman, Charles H. Davis. 


H. Dudley Murphy, Ivan G. Olinsky, Stanley W. 
Woodwatd. Oct. 14-Nov. 3: Mexican etchings. 
Thomas Handforth. MASTERS’ ART GALLERY 
—Oct.: Old Masters of the English school and 
American paintings. M/JLCH GALLERIES—Oct. 
1-15: Selected paintings by American artists 
MORTON GALLERIES—Oct. 1-15: Exhibition = 
water colors, paintings and prints by you 

American artists. MUSEUM OF MODERN YaRT 
—Oct. 15-Nov. 22: Daumier and early Corots. 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB—Oct. 1-23: Members 
exhibition of small paintings. J. B. NEUMANN 


—Oct. 1-15: Living art and international mod- 
erns. NEWHOUSE GALLERIES—Oct.-Nov.: 
Panels, Frank Branguyn. PUBLIC LIBRARY 


(Prints Division)—Oct.: Portraits in lithography: 
exhibition of recent additions to the Print Col- 
lection. RALPH M. PEARSON STUDIO—Oct.: 
Rugs and wall hangings designed by Buk, Bid- 
dle, Benton, Nura, Murphy, Storrs, Reeves, Reiss, 
etc. THE POTTERS SHOP—Oct. 17-31: Pot- 
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tery, Maija Grotell. PYNSON PRINTERS—Oct.- 
Nov.: Exhibition f original print stencils. 
REINHARDT GALLERIES—Oct.: Paintings by 
Old and Modern Masters. SALMAGUNDI CLUB 
—Oct. 24-Nov. 9: Annual exhibition of pencil 
drawings, etchings, black and white illustrations, 
sanguine sketches, lithographs. SCHULTHEIS 
GALLERIES—Oct.: Paintings by American and 
foreign artists. Z£. & A. SILBERMAN—Oct.: 
Old Masters and antiques. Oct. 25-31: Exhibition 
of modern Austrian art. VAN DIEMEN GAL- 
LERIES—Oct.: Paintings by Old Masters. W/ZLD- 
ENSTEIN & CO.—Oct.: French paintings of the 
XIX and XX centuries; Old Masters and tapes- 


tries. HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES—Oct.: 
Old and Modern paintings. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—-COct. 2-26: Paint- 
ings, Maurice Fromkes; Phillips Gallery exhibi- 
tion; Cleveland water colors. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Oct.: 


Associated Artists of Syracuse; Loan exhibition 
of landscapes by Fernando A. Carter. 


Akron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE—Oct. 1-11: 
by children in Akron schools, Oct. 
traits by Charles L. Sasportas. 


Cleveland, O. 

CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART—Oct. 30-Nov. 
23: Exhibition of lace. SETH H. LEAMON 
GALLERY—Oct.: Etchings by California artists. 

Columbus, O. 

COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—\llumi- 
nated manuscripts of the XIV_ century; originals 
and reproductions of modern French masterpieces 
in facsimile from Becker Gallery, New York. 
Oct. 12-19: Paintings, sculpture and crafts by 
American and European artists. BEXLEY PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY—Oct. 12-19: Water colors, Jo- 
sephine Klippart and Clara Blesch. UN/' ERSITY 


Art work 
12-27: Por- 


CLUB (Seneca Hotel)—Oct. 


12-19: Oil paintings, 
John Gillespie. 


Dayton, O. 


DAYTON ART INSTITUTE—Oct. 1-15: 
Reece pictures; ‘Dayton Art Institute 
show; exhibition by Dayton artists. Oct. 
20: Exhibition of contemporary 
(Grand Central Galleries). 


Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM—Oct. 5-26: Egyptian wall 
paintings; Ohio water colors; Mesopotamia exhibit. 


Norman, Okla. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA ART SCHOOL— 
Oct. 9-15: Textiles from all countries and pe- 
riods. Oct. 9-Nov. 9: Paintings, Anthony An- 
garolla (Chicago Art Institute). 


Portland, Ore. 

MEIER & FRANK GALLERIES—Oct. 20-Nov. 1: 
Fourth annual exhibition, Oregon Society of Art- 
ists. PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION—Oct. 
11-25: “‘Fifty Prints of the Year.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

ART CLUB—Oct. 23-Nov. 5: Exhibition, Colin 
Campbell Cooper. PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM— 
Oct.: Edmond Foulc collection; French XIX cen- 
tury paintings; selection of Italian, French and 
Dutch paintings from’ the Elkins, Wilstach and 
Johnson collections; McFadden collection of Eng- 
lish paintings; the Braun collection of American 
paintings. PRINT CLUB—Oct. 1-18: Exhibition 
of prints by Rockwell Kent, George Biddle, An- 
gelo Pinto, Salvatore Pinto, Barbara Morgan, 
Victoria Hutson, Louis Lozowick, Benton Spru- 
ance, Howard Cook. RENAISSANCE GALLER- 
/ES—Indefinite: Masters of the Dutch and Eng- 
lish schools. 


Jane 
faculty 
15-Nov. 
American art 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—Oct. 16-Dec. 7: Twen- 
ty-ninth International exhibition of contemporary 
paintings. . 


Providence, R. I. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—Oct. 7- 
Nov. 2: Annual fall exhibition of contemporary 
American paintings. NATHANIEL M. VOSE— 

: Miscellaneous group of paintings. . 
Houston, Tex. 

HERZOG GALLERIES—Oct.: Exhibition of paint- 
ings. MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Oct. 1-15: 
Work by American Negro artists. Oct. 5-26: 
Oils, Edward Bruce; bronzes by Aristide Maillol 
and George Kolbe; exhibit of Muhammandan 
potteries. . < 

San Antonio, Tex. 

MILAN GALLERIES—Oct. 1-15: Etchings of the 
Bowery, Glen C. Coleman. W/TTE MEMORIAL 
MUSEUM—Oct. 5-26: English wood engravings; 
water colors, Thomas Hall. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
W. M. McCONAHAY GALLERIES—Iindefinite: 
Permanent exhibition of paintings by John Fery. 


Seattle, Wash. 
ART INSTITUTE OF SEATTLE—Oct.: 
nual exhibition of Northwest artists. 


Madison, Wis. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Oct. 1-15: Architectural de- 
signs. Oct. 15-31: Photographs of Greek sculp- 


ture. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE—Oct.: 
ings, Theodore J. Morgan; paintings, 
Fournier; wood cuts, Rockwell Kent; water col- 
ors, Einar Lundquist; portraits, Preston Duncan. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY—Oct.: Ex- 
hibition by Wisconsin artists. Oct. 1-15: work of 
art teachers in Milwaukee public schools. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
PUBLIC MUSEUM—Oct.: Paintings, 
Schwartz; etchings, Barker. 


16th an- 


Paint- 
Alexis J. 


William 





A Jeremiad 


Once more a conservative returns to the wars, 
willing to bear arms in defense of his beloved 
traditions. E. Wyly Grier, Chelsea, returning 
to England after several years abroad to find 
modern art gaining “the crest of the wave” 
unburdens himself in a “Letter to the Editor” 
of the London Times, giving as he terms it “a 
candid recital of the effects of the work of 
present-day painters in England on the mind 
of a veritable Rip Van Winkle who left England 
when Moore’s melodies were music and Frith’s 
pictures were art.” Mr. Grier: 

“Across the Atlantic where a paucity of 
ancient art works deprives the student and ‘art 
lover of a priceless background, and of inesti- 
mably valuable standards and criteria, the 
tendency is to accept the dernier cri as a divine 
fiat, and the painters of America, and a large 
section of the public, are cynically disregarding 
the great achievements and accumulated knowl- 
edge of their own best painters—men of the 
calibre of Winslow Homer, La Farge, Howard 
Pyle, Frank Duveneck, McCameron, Vedder, 
Thayer, and Abbey—and are voraciously swal- 
lowing all the cant of Montmartre. The result 
is a flood of imitators of that vastly overrated 
group of illogical and feverish strugglers who 
formed the fringe and the aftermath of that 
really useful, sometimes significant, generally 
overrated fraternity known as the Impression- 
ae 

“The story picture once had a tremendous 
hold on the British public; but this type of 
picture, I now find, is held in very little respect 
by the ‘arty’ youths of Chelsea and St. John’s 
Wood who seem to be yearning (to use an old 
word of the Grosvenor Gallery days) after an 
even more spineless ideal than the aesthetes 
who once enlivened the pages of Punch. Weak- 
ness of moral fibre, however, seldom fails to 
show itself in the work; and often snuffs out 
the worker. Blakie Murdock’s ‘Renaissance of 
the Nineties’ reads like a casualty list. All the 
artists, poets, and literati in his chronicle are 
either dead or in the lunatic asylum. 

“And if this be true of the nineties, how much 
more of the new century, blasted in its infancy 
by a universal war? The religious, political, and 
labour unrest seems to have its counterpart in 
the unpleasant realisms and blasphemies of the 
modern poets and novelists, who should be 





seers; and in the screaming incoherencies of 
the painters, who should be cheering compan- 
ions. And in England today you have, it seems 
to my newly-aroused ear, a virtual capture of 
the field of art criticism by writers who, while 
adopting the pose of convinced exposition of 
the mysteries of Modernism, are, I strong sus- 
pect, trying to give currency to a type of art 
which is inexhaustible (since its production calls 
for neither native nor acquired gifts), and 
which is exploited as a substitute for a passing 
type of picture which requires original concep- 
tive power and sedulously trained craftsman- 
ship. 

“Tt is the man in the street who has my 
entire sympathy; and so, too, has the layman 
who is a lover of art. He searches Europe to 
satisfy his craving for that disappearing ele- 
ment in art—Beauty—and-he finds himself in 
a seething cauldron. Coming out with this 
guileless companion from a concert devoted to 
modern music you each confess to an unholy 
thirst for a tune; and emerging from a really 
modern picture gallery, you ask your friend if 
your hat is ‘bashed’ in and your tie is at the 
back of your neck. 

“Considered chemically, much of modern 
English art will, I fear, share the fate of many 
other temperamentally executed works—as,’ for 
example, Whistler’s ‘Connie Gilchrist,’ the 
brown wreck of which is dimly visible on the 
walls of the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
But a more sinister threat to British art today 
is its ready acceptance of pictorial ‘tosh’ by the 
painters on the Continent—works which, if pro- 
duced by Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
would be, very properly, consigned to oblivion. 
And this seems the more absurd when you re- 
call the masterly work of the boy Bonnington, 
and of Constable, who inspired all that is best 
in French landscape art. In the wilderness 
whence I come promising students return from 
a sojourn in Paris and thereafter produce bad 
Cézannes, bad Gauguins, and bad Van Goghs 
of inexpressible dullness and uniformity. At 
the bottom of it all I think I discern a wide- 
spread contempt for craftsmanship. As we men- 
tally pass in review the great masters—Phidias, 
Michelangelo, Titian, Hals, Grinling Gibbons— 
and the group of precocious boys which includes 
Mozart, Keats, the younger Pitt, Millais, and 
Fred Walker, one begins to despair of a genera- 
tion whose painters despise technique; and 
Heaven help us if the violinists follow suit!” 





Art and Culture 


Charles Eliot Norton (1827-1908), often re- 
ferred to in American cultural writings as an 
“oracle of the humanities,’ and who was 
Harvard’s first professor of the history of art 
(1874-1908), once wrote something on the 
place of the fine arts in human life which 
when read at the last convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts had never been pub- 
lished. It was quoted in an address by Charles 
Moore, chairman of the Commission of Fine 
Arts in Washington, and the September Bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Museum presented it in 
type for the first time: 


“In a complete scheme of university studies 
the history of the fine arts in their relation to 
social progress, to general culture, and to litera- 
ture, should find a place, not only because ar- 
chitecture, sculpture and painting have been, 
next to literature, the most important modes of 
expression of the sentiments, beliefs and opin- 
ions of men, byt also because they afford evi- 
dence, often in a more striking and direct man- 
ner than literature itself, of the moral temper 
and intellectual culture of the various races by 
whom they have been practised, and thus be- 
come the most effective aids to the proper un- 
derstanding of history. 


“Neither classical nor modern literature can 
be fully appreciated and enjoyed without some 
knowledge of the corresponding expression in 
the fine arts. Homer and the Greek tragedians, 
Virgil and Horace, Dante and all the great 
modern writers require the illustration that the 
fine arts afford, while in turn they illustrate the 
practice and principles of these arts themselves. 


“The fine arts have been generally regarded 
as a sort of domain reserved for the dilettante. 
Too much has been written concerning them 
from the purely aesthetic side, and so much 
of this writing has been foolish and ignorant, 
that it is not surprising that their more im- 
portant relations to history and literature have 
been more or less disregarded. 

“We need to quicken the sense of connec- 
tion between the present generation and the 
past; to develop the conviction that culture is 
but the name for that inheritance, alike mate- 
rial and moral, that we have received from our 
predecessors, and which we are to transmit, 


with such additions as we can make to it. to 
our successors.” 
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SCHOOL OF ART 


ESTABLISHED. by successful modern ar- 
tists to develop individual talent. Courses in 
Painting, Drawing, Etching, Sculpture, Com- 
mercial and Applied Arts and Interior Dec- 
oration. Credits given for drawing teachers. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue on Request 


7021 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 


ADAM DABROWSKI STUDIO 


241 Fulton St., at Clark St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Vision-Training School 


enrolls 1200. Gives more in months than 
years in art schools using old methods. 
Illustration, landscape, portraiture, appre- 
ciation, without copy or theory. Home and 
school courses. 
artists and schools $3. Text-book $3. 


_CROSS ART SCHOOL 


Boothbay Harbor, Maine 411 the year 


Visual Corrector used by 
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Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course. 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illustr:- 
tion are taught in shortest time consist- 
ent with thoroughness. Day and Evenine 
courses. Sunday Nude Drawing ad 


Painting Class. Incorporated under 


gents. Certificates given on completion of 
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School for Professional Train- 
ing in Fine Arts and Design 


Send for Catalog D 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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of the Field in Art Education 





“His Part to Play” 


Writing in the Detroit News on the part the 
modern artist plays in the every-day business 
life of the nation, Florence Davies said: “Old 
traditions die hard. In spite of this modern 
world of art in industry, almost every one per- 
sists in thinking of an artist as a wholly imprac- 
tical person who paints pictures in an attic 
studio and who is a kind of useless, but privi- 
leged, genius who must be tolerated if he 
cannot be understood. In some mysterious way 
this purely ornamental person is supposed to 
have some connection with culture, so he must 
be treated with something akin to reverence, 
even though he is an expensive luxury. 

“As a matter of fact, of course, the modern 
artist is far from this. A few painters remain 
who devote themselves wholly to pictures. 
But in comparison to the vast number of prac- 
tical designers and industrial artists, who help 
to make the wheels of commerce and industry 
go round, their numbers are comparatively 
small. 

“To be sure, we hear more about the purely 
pictorial artists. They hold exhibitions and 


‘win prizes. But for every man who paints pic- 


tures, to hang on walls, there are probably a 
hundred men who use their art in some practi- 
cal way in the business of every-day life. 

“So the modern artist is often not only’ an 
intensely practical person, but often an ex- 
tremely necessary one. In fact, he touches al- 
most everything that we use and handle, every- 
thing save the works of nature that we see 
about us. 

“He has his part to play, little or big, in 
practically every branch of that great monster 
which we call Industry, which seems to domi- 
nate the world of today.” 





Neatly Put 


“An artist,” says the news letter of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, “recently returned from 
Paris. On the liner comiing over he met a young 
Scotchman from Inverness, and learned that he 
was coming to America to study art. The artist 
was curious to know why he was coming to the 
United States instead of going to Paris, which 
city is usually the mecca for ambitious young 
artists. ‘Well,’ said the Scotchman, ‘I went to 
Paris and they told me to come to Chicago and 
study sculpture under Emil Zettler at the Art 
Institute.’ ” 
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FALL TERM IN nop coor 
Courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree in 
Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Education. 
Climate permits comfortable study through- 
out the entire year. State-accredited. 

Write for illustrated catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 















MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825-1930 Baltimore, Md. 
Summer School, June 30 to August 8, 1930 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, 
Crafts, Advertising and Costume Design, In- 
terior Decoration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs 
on request. 






























ABBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
S=ASOMMERCIAL ART 


NOMYIDUALLY PLANNED 
SS CHEDULES 



































624 BH STREET WW. WASHINETON.DC 


——— NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Interior Decorating, Color, Costume, Com- 
mercial Art, Poster Design, Dynamic Sym- 
metry, Life sketch class. Dormitory. Catalog. 
Felix Mahoney, Pres. Dept. A. D. 
Connecticut Ave. and M. Washington, D. C. 






























SATIONAL i oe OF ART 


Painting, Sculpture, Ilhstration, Commercial Art. 
Interior Decoration. essional Development under 
sucessful artists saves time. Studios are sky and 
north lighted Modern equipment. European tours. 
Extension Courses. Spring, Summer and Winter 
Terms. New Cataler: address : P 

Cor. Secretary, 230 East Ohio St., Chicago 











METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 





58 W. 577rx Sr., New York Orry 





INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, LIFE, PORTRAIT, POSTER, 
FABRIC DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN AND 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


‘ School enlarged to double former capacity 
COURSES REVISED TO ALL THAT IS LATEST IN ART 


MICHEL JACOBS, Director 
Author of The Art of Color and Art 
of Composition (Dynamic Symmetry) 
Instructors: 
ArTHUR SCHWIEDER 
ArtTHuR Back 


Betty Morris 


Send for 
Catalogue A D 







WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 



















SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Interior Decoration, Jewelry and 
Metal Work 


Information on request 

















BOSTON, MASS. 
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STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTU ME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING. LAYOUT CAR- 


TOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 














Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women 


Oldest School of Industrial Art 
in America—Founded 1844 


Professional standards maintained 
in all subjects 


Specialized instruction by experts in Indus- 
trial and Decorative Design, Illustration and 
Advertising Art, Interior Decoration, Fash- 
ion Design and Illustration, all branches of 
the Fine Arts, Highly developed course for 
teachers of art in the Public Schools. 


EARLY REGISTRATION IMPORTANT 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


European 


Fellowships in 
Design 


and Fine Arts. 


New Dormitories now available for 
out of town students 


Send for Catalogue 
BROAD AND MASTER STREETS 














NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE - DRAWING - PAINTING 


SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC ART 


(High and Low Relief) 
Constructive Anatomy 


DAY, EVENING AND SUMMER CLASSES 


Individual Instruction Daily 


1947 BROADWAY New York Ci 
(at 66th Street) Write for Circular 

















ART SCHOOL 


Painting, Modeling, Design, I) 
lustration, 
Costume Design, New building 
Mid-term opens January 5 


E. A. Gurry, Dir. 50 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit Society of Arts and 
Crafts, Accredited school; three 
and four-year courses, Drawing, 


Interior Decoration. 








California School of Fine Arts 


Chestnut and Jones Sts., San Francisco 
Affiliated with the Universty of California. 
Fall term now in session. Professional and 
teachers’ courses of study in the Fine and 
Applied Arts. 

Write for special catalogue 
Lee F. Ranpoipu, Director 








Commercial Illustration Studios 


Individual instruction in all branches of 
Commercial Art, under the direction of 
Charles Hart Baumann, Modern and practi- 
cal method. Day and evening classes. 


Stupio a-Top THE FLATIRON BuILDING 


23xp aND Broapway, New York City 











WILMINGTON 


ACADEMY OF ART 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Stanley M. Arthurs Douglas Duer 
Ida Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Andrew Doragh N. C. Wyeth 
Henryette Stadelman Whiteside, Director 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 








A Tip to Schools 


An attack was recently made on the art 
schools of England by Henry Dowling, deco- 
rative adviser to John Line & Sons, one of 
London’s large retail stores, on their lack of en- 
ergy and expression shown in the relations be- 
tween art and industry. “Many art schools,” 
he said, “are like isolation hospitals—known 
only to those with relations in them. 

“Think hard how best to frame your cur- 
riculum to make use of the ever-growing op- 
portunities for the absorption of your students 
into industry,” was his advice to art teachers. 
“Our schools must train students to be at- 
tracted by industry. You must bear in mind 
that the present-day retail store is a great 
teacher of beauty, and has become even more 
important than the museum or gallery in popu- 
larizing aesthetics.” 





New Courses at Mills 


Mills College, California, announces that a 
group of new courses have been added to the 
school’s curriculum for this fall. Emphasis 
will be placed on the interpretation of the 
graphic arts and music through the medium 
of the brush by the production of rapid, spon- 
taneous designs built from the interplay of 
musical rhythms. A similar course was offered 
this year at the Mills College Summer School 
of Music, Drama and Design. 

New material has also been added to the 
course in Oriental art, given by Dr. Anna Cox 
Brinton, who spent the summer in China and 
Japan doing research work. 





Cross School Expands 


As a result of his most successful year, A. K. 
Cross has enlarged his art school building in 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, by an entire new 
floor, half of which is occupied by the fast 
growing correspondence school department. En- 
rollment under Mr. Cross’ vision training 
method this summer was unusually large, in- 
cluding professional artists and art teachers as 
well as amateurs. ; 

One of the most enthusiastic students was 
Thomas Watson, co-inventor of the telephone 
with Alexander Graham Bell. According to the 
critic of the Boothbay Register, the 77-year-old 
inventor has made marked progress. 





To Teach Fresco Painting 

In line with the suggestion that the buildings 
of Chicago’s World Fair in 1933 be decorated 
with frescoes, the Chicago Art Institute is 
planning to establish new classes in fresco paint- 
ing. The large crews of workers required for 
such an undertaking could then be recruited 
from the institute’s classes. 











THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF 
THE FINE ARTS 
Country School 


(Open All Year) 


CHESTER SPRINGS 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


(Twenty-eight Miles Northwest of 
Philadelphia) 


Winter Term begins October 6, 1930 


Classes in Autumn and Winter Land- 
scape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life, 
Decoration, Illustration, and Sculpture. 


Modern Studios and Dormitories with 
Electric Light and Steam Heat. 
Resident Instructors. 


Winter Sports. 
Students may register at any time. 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Write for Circular to 


D. ROY MILLER 
Resident Manager 
Chester Springs, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania 


























PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Ar 
Brooklyn, z 

Pictorial Illustration, Advertising De 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Interior 
Decoration, Industrial Design, Teach- 
er Training, Architectural Construc 
tion, Architectural Design. 37 Stu- 
dios. 70 Instructors. 44th Year. 


James C. Boupreau, Director 











Scott Ca 
School of 


Instructors—E.wynxn G. Gowen, 
Design and Interior Decoration; 
Georce E. Lampert, Jr., Com- 
mercial Art, Wirt1am F. Stecuer, Illustration; 
Scotr C. Carsgz, Fine Arts—and Assistant 
Teachers. 
Scholarship. Placements. Enroll Now. 
Write for Catalog B. 126 Mass. Ave., Boston 














OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Il- 

lustrated catalog upon request. 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 38th year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
and Commercial-Art, Interior Decoration, Ad- 
vanced Design, Costume Sketch and Life Class, 
Historic Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 














COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, IntERIoR Dec- 
ORATION, DegsIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
AnD CoMMERCIAL ArT, Pus. Scuoo. Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of "Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracusg, N. Y. 








LAYTON ‘SCHOOL oF ART 
Layton Art lery, Milwaukee, 
Painting, Sculpture, T 
Training, Advertising 
tration, Interior and 
Design. Term now 
For illustrated catalog 
“ye R. Partridge, 
t. D., 438 Jefferson 
Miteaukee Wisconsin 
















School of the Dayton Art Institute 
Tenth Year 

Full-time four-year courses in Painting, Sculpture, 
Design, Commercial and the Graphic Arts. Nigh 
Classes in above courses and Metal Arts. 

Special College Credit Courses in 

affiliation with Wittenberg College 

SIEGFRIED R. WENG, Director 
Circular of information on request to the Dayton Art 

Institute, Dayton, O 








The advertising columns of Tue Art. Dicest 
have become a directory of the art schools 
of America. 
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The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


THE OLDEST FINE ARTS SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA 


DRAWING, PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION, SCULPTURE 


Illustrated Booklets 
Address Eleanor Fraser, Curator 


BROAD and CHERRY STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Prepare for a Profession 
(PARSONS) 
William M. Odom, President 
New York—Paris CATALOGUES 
Professional Training in Interior ..rchiie 1 
Decoration, Advertising Illustration, Costume Design, 
ete. Also modern Teachers Training. 
Inquire Now Regarding Mid-Year Fntrance 





tration, Composition. 
56th Year. Catalogue. 


Room 217, 215 We:+t 57th St., New York City 














7 Wi. Y. School of Fine & Applied Arts \ 








\ Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York Yo 


ArtStudents League 


CLASSES under leading artists. Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Lithography, Etching, Wood Block, Illus- 
Mural Decoration, Portrait. 





ART SCHOOL 


Museum of Art, Portland, Oregon 


Twenty-second year begins September 
29th. Drawing, Painting, Design, Compo- 
sition, History of Art, Joint course with 
Reed College. Circulars on request. 








Art in All Its Phases 


Regular courses in Drawing, Portraiture, and 
Commercial Art. Also Weaving, Leather Work, 
Pottery and Jewelry Making, Costume 
Design, Interior Decorating and Magazine 
Illustrating. For catalog, address E. H. 
Wuerpel, Director, Room 24. 

ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

WasuInGton University. St. Louis 








HOME STUDY COURSES IN ART 
(A filiated with St. John’s College Extension) 
For een 3 P mes omg Students 

‘eachers 


Are Painting, Illustration, Advertising 
nterior Decoration and Methods for 


eS endio Class in Painting (College Credits) 


Address: LOUIS GEHRING, Dir. 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 











BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 
30 W. Dale St., 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


Winter School opens Sept. 29th 
BoarpMan Rosinson, /astructor 


Write for information 








THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Courses in Painting, Modelling, De- 
sign, Interior Decoration, Illustra- 
tion, Costume Design, Jewelry, Pot- 
tery. Special classes for men in 
painting under Charles Hopkin- 
son. Catalog. 
Katuertne D. Cuitp, Director 

234 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








EXETER SCHOOL OF ART 
INDUSTRIAL AND Fine ARTS 
Beginners and Advanced Classes in Life Drawing, 
Painting, Illustration, Interior Decoration, Cos- 
tume Design, Handicrafts, Teachers Training and 
Advertising Art. (Catalog D on request.) Address 
Ggorce W. Morrison, Director 
729 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 




















A Baltimore Test 


A test for aesthetes. in judging their tastes 
and artistic abilities was offered in an exhibi- 
tion of art tests held during September by the 
Baltimore Department of Education. The ex- 
hibit included complete editions of the Mc- 
Adory art test and the Meier-Seashore art 
judgment test and illustrations of 200 exam- 
ples of products chosen from the fields of paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture and industrial arts. 
The industrial products represented the com- 
mon objects of everyday use, having aesthetic 
significance, such as furniture and utensils, 
textiles and clothing, and products of the 
graphic arts. 

The exhibit was of special interest not only 
to art teachers, but to sales-people, art buyers 
and those engaged in creative art work. 





For Art Teachers 


Three courses of lectures will be given this 
season by the educational department of the 
Brooklyn Museum for teachers in the schools 
of New York. One of these, “The Decorative 
Arts of the World,” deals with the tracing of 
the relations between design and construction 
from the earliest handicrafts down to the pres- 
ent time. Another new course, “Art Appre- 
ciation,” will be given to teachers who desire 
a knowledge of the materials of art apprecia- 
tion to be found in museums. Gallery tours 
will be a part of the program. The third 
course, “Picture Study for Teachers,” will again 
be conducted by Mrs. Catherine Rich Bruner. 





High Schools And Art 


High Schools in various parts of the country 
are showing a keen interest in art. The Morris- 
town (N. J.) High School has formed an art 
class and is holding timely exhibitions for the 
benefit of both the students and the community. 
Movements of this kind are calculated to play 
an important part in bringing art to the 
American public. 





Detroit School Moves 

The Detroit School of Applied Arts has moved 
its studios to 704 Fine Arts Building, which is 
situated on Grand Circus Park. The Albert 
Kahn prize of $50 which is offered each year 
to the best all-round student of the school, has 
been awarded to Robert Wesley, winner of a 
number of poster prizes. 








CLEVELAND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


48th Year : : 4-Year Courses 
in the Fine and Applied Arts 


Full particulars om request 


Cleveland Ohio 








SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


Joun M. GamMBie 
President 


Betmore Browne, A.N.A. 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN——CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE—-BRONZE CASTING 
WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 
ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October to May 
ScHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalogue 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 














Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy: Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; S. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, J. Maxwell Miller, George B. Jenkins, 
M.D. For information and Prospectus, address 








MSS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 





Schoolct Contempora 
wr: TES canal Couthio 


FINE ART — COMMERCIAL ART —CRAFTS 





Part and Full Time Courses for Teachers, 
Students and Professionals—Credits givet:. 
Write for Catsinaue 0.0? ee 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
Lexington Avenue and 46 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Wickersham 9697 

















THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


EVERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CH ICAGO ACADEMY 


Zam _) CLASSES IN SESSION 










CARL WE! RECTOR 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN. AVE. CHICAGO 








5 OO © ee 
SCHOOL OF ABI. IN! 
741 $0, GRANDVIEW + LOS ANGELES -~ 


CALIF ORNI Ace 
VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 

300 Students 4-story Building 
Unusual Student Exhibition 
Open to Public 94 P. M. 


Visit us before deciding. Visitors Welcome 
42-44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 























DOUGLAS DONALDSON 








CREATIVE . DESIGN . 
a . COLOR . ~ 


CALIFORNIA 
ADDRESS : a 


4960 MELROSE HILL : HOLLYwooo | | 


STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art Interior Decoration 
Advertising Costume Design 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


suite 540, 1333 F sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


>> 























AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


«’.actical instruction in all 
4 branches of Commercial and 
Fine Arts. Day and spare 
time courses. Individual 
instruction. Faculty of in- 
ternational reputation. 
aa ad Frank H. Young, H. L. Timmins 
E. Ja*kson Bivd., Chicago. _ il. 








THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Faculty ofseventy-five. Coursesinall branches. 
Operated on a non-profit basis, low tuition. 
Fifty-second year. Free illustrated catalog. 


Address Associate Dean, Box 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street . . . Chicago 
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REMBRANDT 
COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


Pure . 
Brilliant 
Permanent 





TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN -HOLLAND 
U-S-DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -IRVINGTON NJ- 
Agents for Canada ARTISTS’SUPPLY CO-LTD> 1 YorkSt.Toronto-Onterio 


S53 SSS ERS EB ESS BS SS SRS 














BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the W orld— 
Standard of the Colormen”’ 








Artists’ 
- pecan 
d Ontr Belgian Canvas 
Fils.Terweget = Thirty di ; 
y different weaves 
(Belgique) and surfaces. LINEN and 





COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 
Special List of 

Absorbent Canvases 








Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 





Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 3lst ST., NEW YORK 




















COLORS ARE 
CHEMICAL 
COMPOUNDS 


which may vary according to the care 
with which they are produced; which 
may have impurities in them because 
they are not carefully washed. Our ana- 
lytical tests of the pigments we use con- 
tinually protect the artist and assure him 
a product of the highest quality. 
Write for price list. 

The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
LABORATORIES 
97-99 Harris Ave., L. 1. City, N.. Y. 


leech ubteerehanarinerchinimmanes 


ween tere eee nnnns 


Lcncndtiatesictuamece 








| LUCIEN-LEFEBVRE- 
FOINET 
HAND GROUND SUPERFINE 
OIL COLORS 


Made in France 
Artco Belgian Canvas 
In widths from 30” to 13 ft. 
| at Lowest Prices in U.S.A. 


Samples and price lists on request to 


ART IMPORTING CO. 


733 PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Tue Art Dicest is read by thousands of art- 
ists and art students. 





Permanencer 


Concerning Professor Martin Fischer’s “The 
Permanent Palette” (reviewed in the Septem- 
ber number of Tue Art Dicesr), C. J. Bulliet 
of the Chicago Evening Post wrote: “The value 
of Professor Fischer’s book can be gauged only 
by the accuracy of his conclusions—if his con- 
clusions as to the permanence of pigments and 
the media in which they are ground are found 
to meet all tests, then no painter or color 
grinder can afford to have the book missing 
from his shelves. 


“Turner used ‘Naples yellow’ in painting his 
sunsets—‘permanent if not touched by metallic 
iron.’ Turner appreciated the color but he was 
not aware of its chemical affinities. Consequent- 
ly, his sunsets have ‘gone gray because handled 
with a palette knife.’ 

“Whistler, much brainer than poor Turner, 
nevertheless has shared, to a certain extent, his 
fate—largely because of his intelligence, which 
led him, like Leonardo, to countless experi- 
ments. ‘Less than half a century,’ says Mr. 
Fischer, ‘has served to wipe out the color accom- 
plishments of many of the masters of 1800— 
solely because they swallowed the sweet poison 
of bitumen—and a few decades have dulled our 
Whistlers and Duvenecks. The fact is the more 
tragic in Whistler’s case, because he made 
every effort to learn from the available sources 
the principles which lay behind his pigment 
mixtures and his painting technique to assure 
the permanence of his productions.’ 


“Diirer, Holbein, the Cranachs and Rubens 
were more fortunate, and their colors have en- 


dured. 


“Their palettes were much simpler than the 
spread of colors today. Rubens was a trifle 
extravagant, with seven pigments. Titian’s 
‘Christ Crowned with Thorns’ is painted with 
four. The palette of Velasquez ‘consisted of 
nothing but red, yellow, black and white.’ 

“*The fifteenth and sixteenth century mas- 
ters,’ says Mr. Fischer, ‘had at their command 
perhaps ten or a dozen pigments. Since that 
day the number has risen, though gradually at 
first, so that some twenty were available by 
the middle of the last century. In our half 
century the pigment list has grown by such 
leaps and bounds that various manufacturers of 
artists’ colors now offer the artist 100; and 
one, by actual count, offers 500. 

“It is on a condition like this that Mr. 
Fischer brings to bear his historical and chemi- 
cal knowledge.” 





A Museum’s School Policy 


The catalogue of the 26th annual exhibition 
of the Toledo Museum School of Design defines 
the work of the school with simplicity: “The 
policy of the Museum School of Design is to 
teach art as a science helpful to all people. It 
trains its students to apply art principles to 
the daily problems of a purchasing, homemak- 
ing and commercially employed public. .. . 
The Museum School is affording free basic train- 
ing for exceptional talent in ‘the work of certain 
students, before the student completes his edu- 
cation at a school specialized for the work he 
will follow.” 





“Deadly !” 


“Nothing is more deadly to the art of a coun- 
try than a single annual official exhibition,” 
said Charles-H. Walther in the Baltimore Sun. 
“The interest of the public is not aroused. The 
official selection is accepted as a matter of 
course. What is in the exhibition is supposed 


to be good, what is rejected is supposed to be 
bad.” 





No Distinction 

In a lecture on Egyptian art at the Denver 
Museum, under the Cooke-Daniels Foundation, 
Ambrose Lansing, of the Metropolitan Museum, 
postulated the following statement, which, ac- 
cording to Donald J. Bear, in the Rocky Moun- 
tain News, “might well apply to the beginnings 
of all art”: 

“Wherever we find the maker of any utilita- 
rian object making it more beautiful in out- 
ward appearance than is necessary for its prac- 
tical purpose, there we find art present.” 

And later: “The Egyptians, unlike ourselves, 
knew no distinction between fine art and ap- 
plied art. Primarily their art resulted from 
certain and practical necessity.” 








Val’s Steel Roller Etching Presses 





Large Size accomodates Paper up to 
% inches wide. 
Small Size accomodates Paper up to 
12 inches wide. 
We herve taken over entire stock of the 
manufacturer and are offering above presses a 
special prices as follows: 
Large Size, price was $110.00—Now 


n 


Small Size, price was $75.00—Now 
$65.00. 


Descriptive Circular of Press, 
and materials on request. 


THE PALETTE ART CO. 
327 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Tools 























FOR THE ARTIST! 


tretchers and canvas 

olored chalks and inks 
ardwood studio easels 

ew water color pencils 

xtensive brush lines 

nstructive art books 

rawing instruments 

tching materials and presses 
eliable artists’ colors 

chool supplies and equipment. 


OPMOMMZTAH 





Price lists on request 


| Schneider & Co, Inc. 


Artists’ MATERIALS EXCLUSIVELY 
123 W. 68th St. ~ New York City 
































QuaKER City Art SUPPLY 
ComMPANY 


Artists’ Materials 


N. E. Cor. 10th and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Est. 1900 Plaza 3457 


J. GREENWALD, INc. 
940 3rd Ave., at 57th St., N. Y. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURES FRAMED 
All Work on Premises 
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Freeing the artist of 
the taint and handi- 


cap of 
materials 


Selican 


permits the full tal- 
ents of the artist to 


imperfect 





be expressed—in ad- 
dition to enriching 
his work. 


Avail yourself of 
Pelican artist acces- 
sories thru your 
dealer or write to us. 


U. S. DISTRIBUTORS 


RICH ART COLOR CO. 


Incorporated 
21 WEST 3ist STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Copyrights—Theodore Daniels. 

Look for this label and be sure of 
Bourgeois Superfine Oil Colors. 
Whistler Canvas 
Ask your dealer first, then write— 
DANIELS ARTIST MATERIALS 
228 Cherry St. Orchard 4402 New York City 











Color-Work 
Light 
Approved 
and used 
by many 


prominent 
Artists. 





Other lamps shown 
in Free Booklet 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
231 West 17th St., New York 











The advertising columns of Tue Art Dicest 
have become a directory of the art and an- 
tion. 


INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT 





CHAIRMAN: 
F. Bacitarp WILLIAMS 
27 West 67th St., New York City 


SECRETARY AND EDITOR: 
Wirrorp S. Conrow 
154 West 57th St., New York City 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


TREASURER: 
Gorvon H. Grant 
137 East 66th St., New York City 





OBJECT: To promote the interests of contemporary American artists 





For membership, send check to Treasurer. 


. 
ProresstionaL Members, in every field of the visual arts— 


AND AssociaTE PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, art teachers, supervisors, writers, lecturers, and [0m to 
those in art work in museums and educational institutions. 


Lay Memagrs, all sympathetic to the development of art in America. 


DUES,$2.00 a year, 
including subscrip- 
Tue Art 
Dicest. 


DUES,$5.00 a year, 


including THe Art 
DicEst. 


A nation-wide art organization of American citizens. Membership in 47 states 





THE NEW CONTRACT FORMS 


Marking a New Day in American Art Busi- 
ness—Other Contract Forms to Follow. 


The object of the contracts for artist and art 
dealer is to lessen unnecessary misunderstand- 
ings between two classes that are largely de- 
pendent on each other. 

They are a concrete example of the League’s 
initiative, the evidence of another practical 
service to art in America carried through. But 
this task of the League’s National Legal Com- 
mittee will continue until standard contract 
forms for all other kinds of art sold by art 
dealers—sculpture, craft work, etc.,—shall have 
been drawn up. This codification of fair terms 





Personality in Art 


“Great evil has been done to art and artists 
by the widespread but erroneous belief that the 
expression of personality is the goal and glory 
of an artist’s endeavor,” writes Frank Rutter 
in the London Sunday Times. “To begin with, 
it would be foolish optimism to imagine that 
even one in every thousand artists had a per- 
sonality of sufficient interest to be worth ex- 
pressing; and in the second place we may be 
certain that any personal feeling in the art 
of the greatest masters came there as a by- 
product, and has never been the result of delib- 
erate and conscious effort. 

“No artist more interested in himself than 
in what he is doing is ever likely to achieve 
greatness; at the best. his skill can only make 
him a virtuoso; and the nonsense often talked 
about personality has a pernicious. effect upon 
artists, persuading them that they are different 
from and better than their fellowmen, and that 
fame may be achieved not by what they do, but 
by what they are. 

“Tt is the rarest thing in the world for an 
artist to be so supreme a craftsman that, like 
Vermeer or Chardin, he can charm and fascinate 
us by anything he paints. To possess this kind 
of genius for painting is just as rare as to have 
a mind like Rembrandt or Michelangelo. For 
the painter of to-day to imagine his technique 
is so marvellous that his reactions to a dish of 
apples and a bunch of bananas will enrapture 
the universe, is a dangerous doctrine that sel- 
dom leads to anything but disaster. 

“There is room for topographical draughts- 
men to-day just as much as there was in the 
eighteenth century, but apart from the work of 
a mere handful of artists who are capable and 
content to find beauty in their present sur- 
roundings, it may be doubted whether with all 
our thousands of artists the life of the present 
day will be recorded pictorially with anything 
like the fullness and interest that the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries evoked.” 





Down and “Out of Sight” 


Another example of the intelligence of the 
ancient Egyptians is that their statues are being 





found hundreds of fee: below ground.—London 
Express. 








for artist and art dealer in the business of selling 
works of art marks a new day for art in 
America. The contracts for the artist-painter 
are now available to all. The full text appeared 
in these columns in the September issue of THE 
Art Dicest. A specimen copy of Contract A 
has been mailed to every member. 
The four contracts now ready are: 


Contracr A—Ordinary contract of §artist- 
painter and art dealer who undertakes to 
handle the artist’s work. 


Contract B—One-man exhibition contract be- 
tween artist-painter and art dealer. 


Contract C—Contract between portrait painter 
and art dealer who shall recommend the 
artist and endeavor to secure portrait com- 
missions for the artist. 


Contract D—One-man exhibition contract be- 
tween portrait-painter and art dealer. 


Copies of the above contracts, in any quan- 
tity can be obtained by any artist or dealer from 


The American Artists Professional League, 
c/o Stewart Warren & Co., 
480 Canal St., 
New York, N.Y. 


Price—(a) single copies @ 15 cents each, 
postage prepaid. 
(b) lots of 25 copies @ $2.50 delivered. 
(c) lots of 100 copies @ $7.50 delivered. 
Remittance: should accompany all orders. 
These contracts are adopted as standard and 
are recommended for use by the two most im- 
portant trade organizations in the art field in 
this country—the American Art Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Antique and Decorative Arts 
League, Inc.—whose dealer-members are well 
scattered throughout the United States. 
Artists can protect their own interests by in- 
sisting on the use of the Uniform Contracts of 
the League in all business arrangements with art 
dealers. 
e816 


MEMBERS, BOOST YOUR LEAGUE 
All members, by now, have received the 
League’s new booklet 


A STATEMENT 
regarding its organization and work 
and 
AN INVITATION 


to become a member of this nation-wide 
League of artists and art lovers. 


Read it to familiarize yourself with what the 
League is, and what it is doing. 

Use it to enroll new members. Help your 
National Executive Committee and your Re- 
gional Committees to double or treble the pres- 
ent membership of the League that is doing 
vital things for the artists of America and for 
American art. 

If you can use more of these booklets, send 
to the Secretary, Wilford S. Conrow, 154 West 
57th St., New York, N. Y., for all you need for 
this good work of membership extension. 
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Arabian Kingdom 


Bone Figure of a God. 
Iraq Museum. 


From the days of Marco Polo the visible 
remains of vast empires that flourished between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates have been a cause 
of wonder to the antiquarian—great rock carv- 
ings and huge mounds, clearly the sites of 
deserted cities. Layard and Botta conducted the 
first scientific excavation in this region and the 
results of their findings have proved a never- 
ending source of encouragement to those that 
followed. The site of the excavations now being 
carried on by Harvard University in conjunc- 
tion with the American School of Oriental Re- 
search is in the northern section of Iraq, close 
to the present city of Kirkuk. 

This place, which for 3,500 years has been a 
deserted spot, was once the great city of Nuzi 





Some Ideas 


Anna Coleman Ladd, sculptress, of Beverly 
Hills (Summer) and Boston (Winter) was 
moved in August to express her ideas on present 
day art. Here are §ome of them as written for 
the North Shore. Breeze and reprinted in the 
Boston Transcript: 

“To one without prejudices or inhibitions, as 
indifferent to a second-rate Early Siennese copy 
(called a masterpiece by Berenson), as to 
Epstein’s coarse copy of the Ludovici throne in 
his Hudson Memorial, all this commercial tri- 
umph of modern art is not convincing. It is not 
modern, and it is not art. Words cannot make 
it so; nor can they unmake it. But a sane eye 
can. Out of the welter of school children’s prod- 
ucts, business men’s exhibitions, charwomen’s 
paintings, psychopathic ravings, and degener- 
ates, it is certain that no one can now be 
deprived of the joy of exhibiting themselves, of 
filling up the earth with rot. 

“But the novelty of such things wears off. 
New York and Chicago open to them their 
voracious maws while the hinterland is still 
tentatively accepting the masterpieces of Degas 
and Cézanne, The search for the abstract, for 
‘mass,’ for a decorative and rhythmic contour, 
has been sheer gain; and Manship, Jennewein, 
Allan Clarke, Lawrence Stevens, have cleared 
away the old photographic dullness and substi- 
tuted pure form. But with all the gratitude for 
new designs and color values worked out by 
the sincere artists, one is not happy to find 
again this backwash from twenty years of 
Cubists and Independents (each spring in Paris, 


of Iraq Sendg Art for 


2 Sata 


Glazed Pottery Lian. Fogg Art Museum, Excavated by the Harvard 


Mesopotamian Expedition. 


(destroyed shortly afté 1,500 B. C.), the cen- 
ter of a people, both commercial and _artisti- 
cally minded. Here for the past three years 
excavations have been going on under the direc- 
torship of Edward Cheira, Robert H. Pfieffer 
and R. F. S. Starr. Sufficient area has been laid 
bare to give an accurate picture of the lives 
and customs of the people. Great quantities of 
inscribed cuneiform tablets show the complete- 
ness and precision with which business records 
were kept. No business man’s file today could 
be more carefully kept, nor his protection 
against law-suit more meticulously complete. 
Until Oct. 31, the Fogg Art Museum, at 
Harvard, is holding an exhibition of objects 
uncovered by the joint expeditions. Repro- 
duced herewith are three outstanding items. 
The figure of a lion eouchant in terra cotta 


Glazed Pottery Boar’s Head. Lent 
by Iraq Museum. 


with an all-over turquoise colored ‘glaze, which 
has in time taken on an iridescence ‘not unlike 
that of the Han dynasty in China, is one of 
the great pieces of Babylonian naturalistic art. 
It has “neither the dull realism of the late 
Assyrian works nor the unnatural grotesque- 
ness of many early Sumerian works.” 

Another important object is the glazed pot- 
tery boar’s head, lent by the Iraq Museum. 
Here is combined artistry and feeling in the 
modeling of what was surely, as with the other 
animal figures uncovered, primarily architec- 
tural decoration. Perhaps the most important 
piece archaeologically is the tiny bone figure of 
a god, also lent by the Iraq Museum. Aside 
from its purely aesthetic appeal, its similarity 
to works of the Hittite country makes it very 
significant. 








some 4,000) repeating each other, and washed 
up triumphantly on Manhattan. 

The dealers who bought these treasures years 
ago for a song, are now unloading on ‘les rastas 
et les Americanis’; and. Matisse must be too 
witty a Frenchman no® to be laughing in his 
sleeve as he copies his twentieth Odalisque or 
his seventh Red Hat. Who can blame him for 
making hay while the sun shines? But while 
Chirico’s rosy fat ponies and gladiators, from 
school histories of 1830, cavort on stately walls, 
why should not our adored John Held, Jr., ‘who 
never had a lesson in his life,’ likewise emerge 
in large gold frames and spread over the other 
half of Fifth avenue? 

“And all the tired business men, who are 
buying modern art ‘for # rise,’ not because they 
believe in it or love it, may enjoy their bit of 
a gamble when they tfy to realize on it. But 
what about the genuine artists who find all the 
galleries clogged up by this ‘latest fad’ from 
Paris? Some, as a joke, have ‘gone modern’ and 
found their caricatures snapped up by those 
who wish to be in the swim. M. Bourgeois tells 
us of the man who grew apoplectic over the 
picture of some upside-down vegetable named 
‘Feminism’ or some such challenging title. ‘I 
told him: “You noticed it, didn’t you? You 
stopped? You became curious? You exploded? 
Well, that is success.”’ Verily, they have their 
reward. But today you have to scream louder 
than your neighbors to be noticed. To workers 
who have no time to be ‘artistic’ or ‘tempera- 
mental’ or ‘inspirational,’ there are just two 
kinds of art: good art and bad art. Little they 
care to what school or ‘ism’ it belongs, as long 
as it ‘gets across,’ has something to say and 
says it in a terse, painter-like way. The high- 
brows ‘qui se pament’ b‘ore Negro sculpture, 
or shapeless bits of archai Greek or Egyptian 





stones, and those who copy them, are neither 
modern, nor independent. 

“Giorgione was an Independent; and so was 
El Greco—and Giotto—and Donatello. Puvis 


carried on: Mestrovic and Rodin and Cézanne «(7 


—down the centuries those names ring like a 
clarion call. Men sweated and fought and sang 
and died for their ideas, convinced that there 
was but one way to conceive art—their own. 
The rest were copyists; or achieved so-called 
originality by turning things upside down or 
inside out. Sensation-loving Paris, city of light, 
city of badauds, jaded and mocking, pours out 
its literature on the New Art. America solemn- 
ly listens, nods, adopts. There is no earthly 
reason why. Woolworth should not bring out a 
gallery of them next year. 

“The cultivated Latins wonder why such care- 
fully trained Americans as those in our Roman 
Academy turn out only exquisite copies of Old 
World masterpieces. They look to this great 
new country to give something new in art. 

“If I wished to show a stranger the monu- 
mental conceptions of America, I would lead 
him away from the civic horrors of Washington 
to the foot of Maurice Sterne’s great man and 
woman at the plow, on the superbly carved 
granite base at Worcester; and then to the 


‘harmonious architecture and sculpture of the 


Nebraska State Capitol. For Lee Lawrie, a 
sculptor as modern as Sterne, and a product of 
the Chicago schools, has managed to combine 
the noblest qualities of the old and the new; 
with the sweep of the great plains in his con- 


i@eptions, and the austere splendor of youth. 


#8 neither moral nor immoral; but the tem- 
per of the soul of the artist shines through any 
subject he touches. It is hard for some minds 
to realize that Perugino, a skeptic, could make 
the most deeply moving of religious pictures.” 
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